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With nations, as with individuals, what some¬ 
times complicates mutual relations is not so much 
the existence of differences between them as a lack 
of understanding of the nature of the differences, 
or simply not knowing one another. 

I once noticed, for example, how a European 
looked on with amusement while an American cut 
his steak into small pieces and then laying down 
his knife and resting his left hand in his lap pro¬ 
ceeded with his meal using the fork only. Does 
it mean that Americans have no manners? Of 
course, not. It only means that some things are 
done differently in the US from the way they are 
done in Europe. 

Some of my compatriots say the British and the 
Germans are stingy. I have observed, when invited 
to a meal at the homes of British or German ac¬ 
quaintances, that as regards appetizers their tables 
are indeed more modest than ours. We treat our 
guests lavishly, not thinking twice about expenses. 
But does that make the British and the Germans 
misers? Personally I believe they just eat less than 
we do and also give a thought to tomorrow’s pro¬ 
blems. 
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Now, if it is difficult at times for people to 
understand one another owing to differences in cus¬ 
toms and habits, how much more difficult it must 
be when it is a matter of differences in state sys¬ 
tems and domestic and foreign policies. Such dif¬ 
ferences exist between all states, and especially be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and socialist countries, on 
the one hand, and the countries of the West, on the 
other. It is not always easy to understand these* 
differences quickly, but must they lead to mis¬ 
trust, tension and hostility which in our time could 
result in unmitigated disaster? 

Furthermore, must what seems alien or unusual 
to us be inevitably worse? It may simply be diffe¬ 
rent. And though one may like or dislike what is 
different in a neighbour, one should try to under¬ 
stand what makes him different. This is particu¬ 
larly important at a time of tension like ours. 

Let us try to picture to ourselves an “average" 
American, John Smith, and an “average” Russian, 
Ivan Kuznetsov. * When I say a Russian I have 
in mind of course a Soviet citizen who could be 
a Tajik, a Ukrainian, an Estonian or a representa¬ 
tive of any of the more than one hundred nations 
and ethnic groups inhabiting the country. I am 
simply using a term that is probably more familiar 
to the reader in the West, where for some reason 
Soviet citizens are all referred to as “Russians”. 

Let us imagine further that these men, one from 
the West and the other from the East, are sitting 
down at a table and having a discussion about 
questions that interest many people. The questions 
are real enough, even if the discussion is imaginary. 
These are questions sent in by readers abroad to 


* The surname Kuznetsov is derived from the Russian 
word "kuznets" meaning a smith. 






the Novosti Press Agency and other Soviet publish¬ 
ing houses and hy listeners to Radio Moscow, and 
Ihese are questions Soviet people most frequently 
come across in their contacts with people from other 
countries. 

The reader will not find in this book the kind of 
heated arguments that often occur in real life. 
Such arguments serve no useful purpose as they 
tend to turn into a contest in debating skill, into a 
display of wit and erudition, with the parties in¬ 
volved becoming more interested in scoring points 
than getting to the bottom of things and seeking 
understanding. 

So, in putting our two heroes at the conference 
table I am least of all interested in the question 
of who will emerge the winner. The dispute about 
which of the two systems is better, more humane, 
is unlikely to be settled in discussion. My object 
in writing this book is to try, through an objective 
presentation of facts and views, to enable the read¬ 
er abroad to get an insight into the way people 
in the Soviet Union think about one of the most 
vital problems of our time the problem of democ¬ 
racy. 





Who Gets Elected? 


Smith. Can one speak of democracy at all in a 
slate with a one-party system? There can be no 
popular government in your country because your 
people have in fact no choice when they go to the 
polls. Our system may not be perfect but it is the 
people, when they choose from among candidates 
of different parties on election day, who have the 
last say on who should run the country. 

Kuznetsov. Let us take the 1984 presidential 
elections in the United States. Nearly half of the 
constituents didn’t vote, and the number of votes 
for Reagan was only 30 per cent of the total. That 
doesn’t exactly look like the majority. 

S. Those who wanted to vole did vote. As for the 
rest, or at least for many of them, it was all right 
whoever came out the winner. 

K. Or perhaps they didn’t really care for either 
of the candidates? The only people in the US who 
have a chance of gelling elected are those who be¬ 
long to one of two parties- the Republicans and 
the Democrats and there is no real difference be¬ 
tween their platforms. So a voter may well think 
it’s a waste of time to go to the polls. 

S. Still, the success of a political parly in the US 
depends on the voters. And if the majority of them 
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show a preference for either the Democrats or the 
Republicans, it means that these two parties enjoy 
the voters’ confidence and the rest don’t. 

K. For an outside observer, the picture looks 
quite different. The Democrats and the Republicans, 
in taking turns in governing the country, have prac¬ 
tically made it impossible for any third party to 
win in elections. A candidate of a third party would 
need to collect 2.2 million signatures in all fifty 
slates before he could have his name put on the 
ballot paper. And different states have different re¬ 
quirements about collecting signatures. Meanwhile, 
for the candidates of the Democratic and Republi¬ 
can Parties no signatures are needed and their 
names are automatically put on the ballot paper. 
Under legislation which they themselves have pas¬ 
sed, these two parties also get from the state trea¬ 
sury enormous sums of money for conducting elec¬ 
tion campaigns. But a third party doesn’t get a 
cent, or it gets only partial compensation after the 
elections provided it received more than five per 
cent of the total number of votes cast. Similar dis¬ 
criminatory practice with regard to candidates of 
a third party is adopted by the mass media which 
usually ignore their campaigns, and without media 
coverage no candidate in the US stands a chance. 
So for an outsider all this looks more like biparti¬ 
san monopoly than a fair contest of ideas and abil¬ 
ities. 

5. And what has your country got to offer as 
an alternative? Elections, after all, are elections: 
you either present voters with a choice of candi¬ 
dates from different parties, as is done in the West, 
which, granted, is not a flawless system, or you 
have just one party, a state of things which nulli¬ 
fies the very idea of holding elections. That is why 
we criticize the Soviet system. 
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K. Here you are mistaken. Perhaps you are not 
aware of it, but you are in fact mechanically apply¬ 
ing your system of elections in judging that of the 
Soviet Union. But there can be no comparison be¬ 
tween the two since elections in the Soviet Union 
are not based on party membership. For example, 
in the last elections to local government bodies 
more than half of the deputies elected were not 
members of the Soviet Communist Party. 

S. Then who selects candidates in your country? 

K. The candidates are nominated by what we 
call work collectives, at factories, plants, various 
enterprises, as well as local units of public orga¬ 
nizations in each electoral district. 

S.. But there must be dozens of such work col¬ 
lectives in one electoral district, and still,you have 
only one candidate for each district. 

K. There are actually no restrictions on the num¬ 
ber of candidates for one electoral district under our 
electoral laws. It is a matter of tradition rather 
than legislation that we have one candidate for 
each electoral district. Consensus on the candida¬ 
ture of a person is reached by all public organiza¬ 
tions and work collectives of the given district dur¬ 
ing the pre-election campaign. 

S. And this is enough for that person’s name to 
be put on the ballot paper? 

K. Not quite. Before that, meetings are held at 
which the potential candidate’s personal qualities 
and competence are thoroughly discussed. And if 
his candidature is turned down, then a new candi¬ 
date is proposed. Apart from age qualifications sti¬ 
pulated in our electoral laws, the criteria for judg¬ 
ing a potential candidate are his social activity and 
sense of duty. That is why among candidates you 
will find people from all sections of society, irres¬ 
pective of profession, income and nationality.. For 





example, out of the 1,500 deputies to the Supreme 
Soviet (which is the Soviet Parliament), more than 
half (51.3 per cent) are workers and collective far¬ 
mers, and the rest are scientists, workers in the 
arts, managers, educators, and people of other pro¬ 
fessions. And among them are also Party, trade 
union and Young Communist League functionaries. 

S. According to what you said, a preliminary se¬ 
lection of candidates takes place at voters’ meet¬ 
ings. In this case, the election results are practi¬ 
cally predetermined. Why then have elections? 

K. Those who attend the voters’ meetings are not 
yet all the voters, but only their representatives. 
In the Soviet Union an overwhelming majority of 
those eligible to vote go to the polls on election 
day. And it’s not all that rare that the election re¬ 
sults turned out to be disappointing for some can¬ 
didates. In the 1985 elections to local government 
bodies, for example, in 90 out of a total of 2,304,830 
electoral districts the candidates failed to get more 
than half of the votes cast, and so they were not 
elected. And in three electoral districts the elections 
were declared invalid because the election proce¬ 
dure as laid down by law was not observed in full. 
In all these electoral districts new elections were 
held. 

S. In the West a person who wants to be elect¬ 
ed to government office, whether on a local or fed¬ 
eral level, goes to the voters with his programme. 
On behalf of his party or his group of supporters 
he makes certain promises- never mind that he 
probably won’t carry out all of them on improv¬ 
ing the life of his constituents. The voters then 
compare the promises made by different candi 
dates and the chances of their being fulfilled, and 
make their choice. What can candidates in your 
country promise the voters if they are backed by 
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only one or a few work collectives or public orga¬ 
nizations? 

K. Even a deputy to a local Soviet (the full name 
is Soviet of People’s Deputies) has very broad pow¬ 
ers. The Soviets are in charge of all land and de¬ 
cide all major economic and social questions in the 
territory under their jurisdiction; supervise the work 
of the local militia, local transport and communal 
services; adopt resolutions regulating life in the 
given territory; and implement the country’s fiscal 
policy within the limits of their administrative au¬ 
thority. 

S. But let us suppose that the voters voted a 
wrong person into office, for after all no system 
is ensured against errors. In the West a senator 
or congressman, a mayor or a sheriff who does not 
live up to the expectations of voters gets angry 
letters from them, and this is a signal and a warn¬ 
ing that things won’t be easy for him should he 
decide to stand again in the next elections. Do So¬ 
viet voters have such levers of influence at their 
disposal? 

K. A Soviet deputy is obliged to report on his 
work to his constituents at least once a year and 
also whenever his constituents demand a meeting. 
He is to give an account of what he has been able 
to accomplish, which tasks—or what we call the 
voters’ mandates—he has carried out or which he 
hasn’t and why and when he intends to carry them 
out. In the last ten years, for example, more than 
DO per cent of voters’ mandates (over four million 
in all) were fulfilled. But should a deputy fail to 
carry out his duty, and this unfortunately happens 
sometimes, we have the most effective means of 
dealing with such cases we can have such depu¬ 
ties recalled. 





S. But, do you actually resort to such a measure? 

K. In the last 25 years about 8,000 deputies were 
recalled lor not having justified the voters’ confi¬ 
dence. Among them were more than 100 deputies 
to the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autono¬ 
mous Republics and 12 deputies to the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet, and the remaining were deputies to 
local Soviets. 

S. A person elected to government office under 
any electoral system must be competent and know¬ 
ledgeable about problems of management, whether 
on a local or a national level. In the West a majo¬ 
rity of candidates, perhaps not surprisingly, are 
professional politicians. Now an elected official in 
'a governing body in your country may be a good 
lathe operator or a skilled surgeon but know no¬ 
thing about political administration. Besides, your 
deputies do not work full time as deputies but con¬ 
tinue their regular employment. It’s hard to under¬ 
stand how in sudh circumstances they can do their 
job properly as elected officials. 

K. It’s true that most of our deputies are not pro¬ 
fessional politicians and, with the exception of a 
small number of them responsible for day-to-day 
administration, continue working among those who 
elected them. But they do fulfill their obligations 
as deputies. They serve in standing commissions 
set up by the Soviets; these commissions, in the 
period between sessions of the Soviet, draft legis¬ 
lation, sort out questions to be discussed at ses¬ 
sions, and verify implementation of decisions and 
observance of laws. The deputies also attend the 
Soviets’ sessions, taking part in debates on various 
issues and in adopting decisions and passing laws 
and resolutions on matters that come within their 
competence. They have regular office hours when 
they receive members of their constituencies who 
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need help id resolving personal problems or mat¬ 
ters of public interest. Unquestionably all this takes 
time. It should be pointed out that when the So¬ 
viet is in session, and also whenever deputies need 
extra time to carry out their work as deputies be¬ 
tween sessions, they are released from their regu¬ 
lar employment with retention of their earnings 
at their permanent place of work. 

S. I think our system is a lot simpler. Once a 
person is elected to government office he works on 
his job full time. 

K. As we see it, a deputy who is constantly 
among those who elected him is<in a better posi¬ 
tion to know their needs, interests and aspirations 
and can better satisfy them. 
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Facts and Figures 

Soviets of People’s Deputies, i.e. the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet, the Supreme Soviets of Union and 
Autonomous Republics and local Soviets, consti¬ 
tute an integral system ol' bodies of state authori¬ 
ty. All Soviets are elected on the basis of universal, 
equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot. Depu¬ 
ties to the USSR Supreme Soviet and the Su¬ 
preme Soviets of Union and Autonomous Republics 
are elected for a term of live years, and to the local 
Soviets for a term of two and a half years. 

* sfc * 

The highest body of state authority in the Soviet 
Union is the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which 
consists of two chambers: the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities. Both chambers 
have equal numbers of deputies. 

* * * 

The Soviet of the Union is elected by consti¬ 
tuencies with equal population. 
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* * + 

The Soviet of Nationalities is elected on the basis 
of the following representation: 32 deputies from 
each Union Republic, 11 deputies from each Auton¬ 
omous Republic, five deputies from each Autono¬ 
mous Region and one deputy from each Autono¬ 
mous Area. 


* * * 

In 1984, as a result of the elections to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, 750 deputies were elected to each 
of the two chambers. Among them are 527 workers 
(35.2 per cent) and 242 collective farmers (16.1 
per cent); 32.8 per cent of the deputies are women, 
and 331 deputies (22 per cent) are under thirty. 

* * * 

As of March 2, 1985, there are 52,041 Soviets 
of People’s Deputies (local bodies of authority) in 
the Soviet Union. Among the deputies 44.5 per 

cent are workers and 24.8 per cent are 

collective farmers. Over a million deputies are wom¬ 
en. Young people under thirty account for one- 
third of the deputies. Three-quarters of the dep¬ 
uties have a higher or secondary education. Over 
100 nationalities and ethnic groups are represented 
in the Soviets. 


* * * 

In the USSR, after every election more than 
half of the deputies to the Soviets are replaced. 
Over the past 20 years more than 20 million peo¬ 
ple have been elected to the Soviets. 
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* * * 

The budgets of the local Soviets have doubled 
over the past 15 years and now amount to more 
than 50,000 million roubles. 



Why Cannot a Manager Fire 
a Worker? 


K. For us democracy is not just a matter of 
power, of political and personal freedoms, but also 
of economic and social rights. These include first 
of all the right to work, which means a guaranteed 
income, the right to housing and the right to free 
medical care. All this gives people a feeling of con¬ 
fidence in life. It is our deep conviction that with¬ 
out this there is not much point in talking about 
the other rights and freedoms, however important 
they may be. 

S. I don’t think everyone in the US would agree 
with you there. Of course it’s nice to have a com¬ 
fortable flat, a steady job, medical care and so on. 
They are necessary for one’s wellbeing and happi¬ 
ness, for many people at any rate. In the US the 
right to the pursuit of happiness was proclaimed 
by our founding fathers more than 200 years ago, 
long before your state was formed. So in what way 
does your understanding of economic and social 
rights differ from our understanding of the pur¬ 
suit of happiness? 

K. In our country these rights are not merely pro¬ 
claimed, but are backed by material guarantees, 
for example, there has been no unemployment in 
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the Soviet Union for more than 50 years. The last, 
labour exchange was closed in 1930. 

S. That’s certainly good. But some people in the 
West believe that modern industry simply can’t 
provide jobs for everyone who wants to work. So 
we tend to think that either your country’s indus¬ 
try is not quite up-to-date or you are maintaining 
full employment by some artificial means. 

K. Can you seriously think that our industry is 
not up-to-date when we are the first to launch a 
man-made earth satellite, the first to build a nu¬ 
clear power station, when we lead the world today 
in many fields and account for one-fifth of world’s 
industrial output? 

S. So it’s all the more difficult to believe that 
your full employment is not something artificially 
sustained. 

K. It’s so difficult for you because full employ¬ 
ment is not part of the way of life in the West. 
In the first half of the seventies, when hundreds 
of firms in the West had to close down, we in the 
Soviet Union built nearly 2,000 new large facto¬ 
ries and plants. In the next five years another 1,200 
new industrial enterprises were put into operation. 
And during this time work was in full swing to 
develop the northern and eastern regions of the 
country which are rich in fuel and mineral resour¬ 
ces. Do you suppose we did all that just so that we , 
can say we have full employment and spite the j 
West which is plagued by unemployment? 

We are building up our economy because we 
want to live better, to have a richer, more interest¬ 
ing life. Our living standards have been rising two¬ 
fold every fifteen years. People’s purchasing power 
is increasing, providing a new impetus for the de¬ 
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velopment, of industry. On the whole, not counting 
the years of the Civil War and the Second World 
War, the Soviet economy has been steadily advanc¬ 
ing and there has been a constant need for man¬ 
power. In 1983 alone two million new jobs were 
created. And there is no reason to think that this 
upward trend will change in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. 

That is why we regard the right to work as part 
of the foundations of democracy. 

S. Still, democracy is first of all about freedom. 
In your country everyone has to work. How does 
that fit in with the idea of freedom? A basic prin¬ 
ciple in a free society is that every person should 
have the right of choice. Take that right away 
from him, and what is left of democracy? 

K. But is democracy nothing but complete, abso¬ 
lute freedom of the individual? No individual, and 
no society can have such freedom. Each of us 
must come to terms with some standards of beha¬ 
viour, with certain values accepted by the society 
in which we live. Different countries may have 
different or similar standards and values, but they 
invariably have them. Some standards may be more 
rigid, or more relaxed, compared to others, but they 
necessarily put certain limits on individual free¬ 
dom and the individual’s right of choice. Such lim¬ 
itations are imposed either legislatively, by a crim¬ 
inal code, for example, or by other means such 
as generally accepted standards of conduct, reli¬ 
gious precepts, and various sets of values recog¬ 
nized by society. 

Our values were largely derived from the So¬ 
cialist Revolution of 1917 which changed the en- 
tire way of life of the former Russian Empire. The 
Revolution gave power to working people, who ear- 
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Her had no rights and little or no property. And 
to this day (he Soviet leadership consists of men 
and women of working-class and peasant back¬ 
ground. The Revolution was carried out by work¬ 
ing people in the interests of their own class. 
And what they wanted was clear and simple. The 
peasants would no longer do backbreaking work 
for the landowners and wanted land to be turned 
over to those who tilled it. That was their under¬ 
standing of social justice. And the workers wanted 
the fruits of labour to belong to working people 
and not to the owners of factories and plants. 
Workers and peasants took power into their hands 
not so that they could move into the mansions of 
their former masters and live off other people’s la¬ 
bour, but so that they could work for themselves 
and have at their disposal what their own labour 
created. Such is the ethics of the new society, which 
is labour-oriented. That is how our motto, “He who 
does not work, neither shall he eat", came about. 

So much for history. Today the Soviet state is 
able to provide not only work but also housing to 
all citizens, to have a system of free education and 
a free health service, and carry out many other so¬ 
cial programmes. But these benefits do not fall from 
the sky, but are created by the labour of each of 
us. So by what right can a person enjoy all these 
benefits who does not want to work? 

If by democracy is meant the freedom to live 
at the expense of others, we must reject such free¬ 
dom. In the Soviet Union it is not only the right 
but also the duty of citizens to work for the good 
of society. I am speaking here of course of able- 
bodied people. And I should add that the work of 
women in bringing up children, as housewives, is 
considered just as important and honourable as 




work in a factory, for example. And women them¬ 
selves decide whether they want to keep house only 
or to have a career. 

S. Let us suppose that most people want to work 
at a job. How free are they to choose a job? Many 
in the West think that you don’t have such free¬ 
dom. 

K. And many of us think that it is the other way 
round, that the freedom to choose a job is just 
what many people do not have in the West. Take 
the millions of unemployed in the US and other 
Western countries. What choice do they have in 
the matter of getting a job? 

S. The question is not as simple as you seem to 
think. Not all the unemployed are victims of cir¬ 
cumstances over which they have no control. Quite 
often people have no job because they are too lazy 
to look for one or not quick enough to grab a job 
opportunity when it comes their way. And then 
there are people who are quite content to be on 
the dole and get unemployment benefits and don’t 
bother to find work. That, if you like, is their 
choice. 

K. Loafers and spongers exist everywhere. But 
it’s hard to believe Lhat such people make up one- 
tenth of the work force in the US. To us, unem¬ 
ployment is a typical symptom of the sick econo¬ 
my of the West, an inevitable product of a free 
market economy. 

S. Very well, so you have no unemployment. 
Hoes that solve all your problems? 

K. It solves the most important social problem: 
there are no people in our society who feel un¬ 
wanted; everyone is needed by society. True, even 
full employment brings in its train certain prob¬ 
lems. 
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S. For example? 

K. Since there are plenty of vacancies, people 
can pick and choose and move from one job to 
another in the hope of finding what suits them 
best. Because of a certain manpower shortage, 
which has been getting more acute with each pas¬ 
sing year, a kind of rivalry has appeared between 
enterprises in trying to attract workers. And of 
course people go where working conditions are 
better, safety measures are more strictly observed, 
and pay is higher. And in this competition the man¬ 
agers who do not grasp quickly the importance of 
the human factor invariably lose out. 

S. And this is what you call “problems”? 

K. Perhaps the things I’ve just mentioned are 
not all that bad if, that is, we are dealing with 
workers who are conscientious. But there are others 
who take advantage of the situation. They know, 
for instance, that the management is reluctant to 
dismiss workers since that would face it with the 
problem of finding replacements, while the dismis¬ 
sed worker would have no trouble at all in getting 
another job. Besides, the rules about dismissing 
a worker are very strict in the Soviet Union. 

For example, the management cannot fire an 
employee without the consent of the trade union, 
for otherwise the court will order it to reinstate the 
worker and make it pay for damages incurred 
owing to enforced absence from work. A young 
worker cannot be dismissed for incompetence that 
is explained by his lack of experience. And no 
one can be dismissed from work for violation of 
labour discipline if it is a first offence and is of a 
minor character. Only in the case of repeated vio¬ 
lation of labour discipline can the management rid 
itself of the worker in question. And even then the 
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person can only be fired within a month after his 
misdemeanour has been discovered and within six 
months after it was committed. There are scores of 
other rules binding the hands of the management. 

S. But why do you make it so hard to fire a bad 
worker or a downright loafer? 

K. Such strict safeguards arc necessary to pro¬ 
tect working people from unforeseen contingencies, 
to prevent arbitrariness on the part of the manage¬ 
ment, and also to give the person who has erred a 
chance to straighten himself out. But I’d agree that 
our laws designed to protect the rights and inte¬ 
rests of conscientious workers are sometimes used 
by shirkers and incompetent workers for their own 
interests. 

S. You are complicating things unnecessarily. 
We believe that the most effective incentive is good 
pay for good work and dismissal for bad work. 
There is nothing like knowing that a lot of people 
would like to get your job to spur you on and 
make you work hard. Unemployment may be a bad 
thing, but you’ll have to admit it provides incen¬ 
tive for hard work. 

K. Every society has its own sets of principles. 
We would never find unemployment acceptable 
even if someone should claim that it is a panacea 
for all economic ills. Unemployment gives rise to 
economic inequality, and that is morally and ethic¬ 
ally wrong. An unemployed person is necessarily 
reduced to begging—for a job, for social benefits 
or for charity. It is humiliating and an injury to 
human dignity. 

Soviet people had had to fight hard to earn the 
right to full employment and the right to feel 
confident about the future. The Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 and the struggle against internal and 








external counter-revolution that followed brought 
about deep social changes. Those were difficult 
years during which hundreds of thousands of peo¬ 
ple accepted indescribable privations, even death. 
Why did they do that? They did it so that their 
children, if not they themselves, would never know 
the despair caused by social oppression. 

Great thinkers of the past proclaimed the ideals 
of equality. But no one had tried to incorporate 
those ideals in government policy. For Soviet so¬ 
ciety this has become a major, if not the most im¬ 
portant, goal. 

S. But this is Utopia. How, for example, are you 
going to have economic equality between someone 
who is intelligent and someone who is stupid, be¬ 
tween an efficient worker and a shirker? Since 
people are not born equal, there will always be 
rich and poor, however much we may regret this 
state of things. 

K. Whether a person is rich or poor does not 
depend on his innate qualities, and we do not think 
that the division of people into rich and poor is to 
be explained by human nature. It is rather a pro¬ 
duct of a social system that permits some people 
to get rich by exploiting the labour of others. 

We have changed all that by creating a society 
which rules out the polarization between rich and 
poor, in which land, natural resources, industries, 
railways belong to the whole of the people, not to 
private individuals. With us, everyone- an ordi¬ 
nary factory worker, or a factory manager or a col¬ 
lective farm chairman works for society and it is 
society that remunerates him for his work. The 
earnings of a government minister are only two to 
two and a half times higher than those of a skil¬ 
led worker. A skilled worker earns about as much 
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as a lawyer. A bus driver's pay is only one and a 
half to two times lower than that of a plant mana¬ 
ger. The pay for unskilled labour is fairly low, 
though within the limits of subsistence wages. 

S. Then I gather you don’t have complete equal¬ 
ity. 

K. No, we don’t. For us, economic equality means 
the possibility to receive equal pay for equal work 
in conditions in which society provides work, edu¬ 
cation and housing for everyone. 

S. I don’t suppose anyone can say anything 
against the striving for equality as such. But when 
you narrow the pay gap between people with dif¬ 
ferent levels of qualifications, aren’t you afraid that 
you are depriving people of the incentive to self- 
improvement, to learning trades and professions 
that call for greater skill and knowledge, in other 
words, the very thing which in the long run is 
what makes social progress possible? 

K. It is inevitable and even desirable that there 
should be differences in remuneration for work, but 
they must be within reasonable limits. We consid 
er it reasonable, for example, that a college or 
university graduate should be paid initially less than 
a medium-skilled worker. After a few years, if his 
work is satisfactory, he may be paid as much and 
after still more time may even be paid much more. 
In other words, we believe that the right of a per¬ 
son to improve his financial position should de¬ 
pend not so much on the type of work he does as 
on how well he works in his chosen field and how 
useful is his work to society. 

S. And do you always follow this principle? 

K. Not always, for it is very difficult to estab¬ 
lish the criteria for judging in these matters. We 
Hud it necessary to make adjustments from time 
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to time. It’s a serious question, to be sure, but right 
now wo are more concerned about yet another prob¬ 
lem. We are seeking ways to widen the gap be¬ 
tween the wages of those who dodge work and 
those who work hard. We want to make sure that 
it doesn’t pay to work badly, to be negligent, and 
we want to close all loopholes for idlers and the 
work-shy. The experience of the West in econo¬ 
mic management won’t help us here, and we are 
only beginning to accumulate our own experience 
in this sphere. For the Soviet Union is not yet sev¬ 
enty years old, and we have to do just about eve¬ 
rything without any precedent to go by. 





Facts and Figures 

On March 13, 1930, the Moscow Labour Exchange 
placed its last applicant in a full-time job, and was 
closed for good. Since then there has been no unem¬ 
ployment in the USSR. 


* 


* * 


During the Second World War 

In the USSR: 

— industrial output dropped by 25 per cent; 

— one-third of the country’s national wealth 
was destroyed by the fascist invaders. 

In the USA: 

— industrial production increased by 65 per 
cent; 

— national income went up by 100,000 million 
dollars; 

— monopolies doubled their profits. 
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USSR's share in world output of basic industrial products 

(in percentages) 

1950 1983 


Electricity (gross output, thousand mil- 


lion kilowatthours) 


9.2 

16 

Oil (including gas condensate, 
tons) 

million 

7.3 

24 

Natural gas (thousand million cubic 
metres) * 

2.8 

30** 

Synthetic resins and plastics 
tons) 

(million 

4.0 

5.5 

Mineral fertilizers (evaluated in 
cent of nutrient substances) 

100 per 

8.2 

24 

Cement (million tons) 


7.6 

14 


* The figures given are based on the volume of gas at 
0°C and pressure of 760 mm of mercury column. 

** For the year 1982. 

Annual growth rates in key indicators of 
economic development, 1951-1983 

(in percentages) 


USSR USA 


National income 


7.4 

3.2 

Industrial output 


8.2 

3.7 

Agricultural output 


3.1 

1.5 

Capital investments 


7.8 

2.6 

Labour productivity 

* * * 

6.1 

2.0 

Growth of real per capita 

incomes 


(in percentages: 1940 = 

100%) 


1965 1970 

1975 1980 

1983 


298 398 

493 582 

614 
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In 1950 the national income of the USSR was 
31 per cent of that of the United Stales; in 1983 the 
figure rose to (57 per cent. 

In 1950 total industrial output of the USSR was 
less than 30 per cent of that of the United States; 
in 1983 the figure rose to more than 80 per cent. 

* * * 

The Soviet Union leads the world in oil extrac¬ 
tion, iron ore mining, pig iron and steel output, ce¬ 
ment production, and the production of electric lo¬ 
comotives, diesel locomotives, woollen fabrics and 
other goods. The USSR holds first place in Europe 
and second place in the world in industrial output. 








A Policeman at Every Corner? 


S. For us in the West the word “democracy” 
includes all our ideals of rights and freedoms. One 
of them is freedom of movement. For example, 
today I’m in Dallas, and tomorrow I’m going to 
Seattle. And no one will prevent me from doing 
this. Americans are a very mobile people; they 
travel a lot, move to new homes, change jobs. Can 
people in your country move about as freely? 

K. Every year about 130-140 million Soviet peo¬ 
ple go on trips, or more than half the population 
of the country. 

S. To other countries, too? 

K. It’s more complicated if you mean Western 
countries. 

S. Is it because you’re afraid Soviet tourists may 
be influenced by us? 

K. Not at all. More and more Soviet people go 
abroad for their holidays. And to make things easier 
for those who wish to go on foreign tours, the trade 
unions often pay all or most of the travelling 
expenses. This is particularly true with respect to 
countries far away from us, for example, Latin 
American countries. 

S. So, what are the complications you referred 
to? 
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K. Let me ask you a question: when an Ameri¬ 
can travels abroad, say, in Mexico, in what cur¬ 
rency does he pay his bills? 

S. In dollars. 

K. Do you think a bank or a hotel in Mexico 
will accept Soviet roubles? 

S. Probably not. Your country is not a member 
of the International Monetary Fund and your cur¬ 
rency can’t be freely converted. 

K. But when a Soviet citizen wants to make a 
trip to the West, he must have his roubles ex¬ 
changed and get foreign currency. Where can this 
be done? Only in the Soviet Union. This means that 
the state must set aside for this purpose a certain 
amount of its foreign exchange reserves, which are 
understandably limited. 

S. But tourists coming to the USSR from the 
West also leave foreign currency in your country. 

K. That is true. And the number of foreign tour¬ 
ists visiting our country is approximately equal to 
that of Soviet people travelling abroad. A certain 
balance has to be maintained in tourist exchange, 
just as in foreign trade. But tourist exchange is 
growing by the year. For instance, from 1975 to 
1980 eighteen million Soviet tourists travelled ab¬ 
road. This is one and a half times as many as in 
the previous five years. In 1983, 4.5 million Soviet 
people travelled abroad, and nearly as many foreign¬ 
ers visited the Soviet Union. 

S. Perhaps you have a point there. But I’m not 
interested only in travel opportunities. With us in 
the West, if a person decides he wants to move 
and live in another city or town, he just does it. 
It’s all very simple. Can you do that in your coun¬ 
try? 

K. Of course. In the 1970s, for example, about 
Ihree million people moved each year from rural 
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areas to cities and towns and 1.5 million people 
moved each year from cities and towns to the 
countryside. So in just one decade 45 million peo¬ 
ple moved from country to town or the other way 
round. And of course there were many who moved 
from one town to another or from one village to 
another during this period. 

It’s true, however, that it hasn’t always been 
that simple, and not for everyone. In some towns 
and cities, and especially the big cities, such as 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, there is still a hous¬ 
ing shortage, and the municipal authorities do not 
encourage an influx of new residents. It goes with¬ 
out saying that one can go to any city any time 
and stay there for a while. But if someone wants 
to establish permanent residence in a city where 
there is not enough housing, then he will have to 
find someone who wishes to leave that city. One 
can do that either on one’s own or put in an appli¬ 
cation at a special exchange bureau. In other 
words, not to aggravate the housing situation, an 
approximate balance must be maintained between 
the number of newcomers and the residents moving 
out. And the local authorities see to that. 

S. Doesn’t it infringe on the freedom of move¬ 
ment? 

K. It does to a certain extent. But we’ve chosen 
the lesser evil, so to speak. There isn’t a single 
homeless person in the Soviet Union. Certainly, 
not all of us live in spacious and comfortable apart¬ 
ments as we’d like to. But with strict control over 
the distribution of housing, it becomes possible to 
distribute it fairly, and so there is no problem of 
homeless people here. 

S. Yes, the homeless are still a big problem in 
many countries. But that’s not the point. The most 
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important question for us in the West is the free¬ 
dom of personal choice. 

K. Ask those who spend their nights under brid¬ 
ges, on park benches, in the subways, what will 
they prefer: a real roof over their heads or the free¬ 
dom to choose between the New York subway and 
park benches in Philadelphia? 

Soviet people are not indifferent to freedom of 
choice. Of course, there are certain inconveniences 
with our regulations. But these inconveniences are 
temporary and will be largely done away with with¬ 
in this decade, as soon as we have completely 
solved the housing problem. 

S. But in any case you’ll probably still have 
such things as internal passports which seem 
strange to us in the West. We assume that they 
have been introduced in the USSR to keep a tab 
on people. 

K. Our passports, like your drivers’ licences and 
other papers you carry with you, serve to identify 
a person. Just try and remember how many diffe¬ 
rent kinds of identity cards and documents you 
keep at home. 

S. Social insurance card, driver’s licence, voter’s 
card, birth certificate, marriage certificate, college 
diploma, club membership cards. More than a do¬ 
zen, I guess. 

K. And what kind of information is given in your 
driver’s license? 

S. Name, address, date of birth, sex, height, eye 
colour, physical handicaps. Seven points in all. 

K. So, in the driver’s licence alone you’ve got 
seven items. We have also seven points in our pass¬ 
ports. After all it’s not so very important how to 
call one’s ID card, is it? But why should you find 
°ur passport so “strange” and yet take for granted 
l he passport you get when you go abroad? 

94 
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S. For many of us visiting your country is like 
plunging into ice water. 

K. What is it about our country that scares you? 

S. The very procedure of getting a visa, the wait¬ 
ing and worrying, all that red tape and so on. 

K. Now let’s see. One has to wait 20 days to get 
a tourist visa to Italy, 30 days to Britain and over 
a month to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan. But you get a tourist visa 
to the USSR in seven to eight days. 

S. Many people are also worried about your cus¬ 
toms regulations, which are said to be unusually 
strict. 

K. Our customs regulations aren’t any stricter 
than those of other countries. We have the same 
quotas of 200 cigarettes and one litre of hard li¬ 
quor, the same ban on narcotics and weapons. True, 
unlike some other countries, we don’t allow tour¬ 
ists to bring in pornographic materials. Apart from 
that, you can take with you anything you like, but 
only for your personal use and not for sale and 
profiteering. Like any other country we protect our 
trade interests. And lastly, you can’t bring into the 
USSR anything to be used for carrying out subver¬ 
sive acts against our state system. 

S. So it’s not for nothing that your society is 
called a closed society. 

K. That reminds me of an incident that hap¬ 
pened some time ago involving Jean Christian Tirat, 
a French newsman, who had come to the USSR as 
a tourist. Having secretly brought in hostile anti- 
Soviet leaflets he began handing them out to the 
passers-by in the street. Our militia cut short his 
“activity”. The Western press immediately labelled 
our country a closed society. 
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But how would police in the West react if a So¬ 
viet tourist should hand out leaflets aimed at un¬ 
dermining the capitalist system in the streets of 
London, Paris, or New York? How would customs 
officers in Britain, France or the United States 
react if they find such leaflets in the luggage of a 
Polish, Czechoslovak or Cuban citizen? 

Practically in every Western country there are 
laws prohibiting anti-state activity. Why should 
you be surprised to find similar laws in the USSR? 
As with everything having to do with the Soviet 
Union, a double standard is applied here by the 
West. For instance, has the British or Canadian 
press ever raised a hue and cry over the fact that 
the US authorities have for many a year refused 
entrance visas to Soviet trade union delegations 
while US trade unionists visit our country on a 
regular basis? 

S. Possibly our State Department’s actions are 
not very hospitable, but they do not violate any 
law. For example, we have the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act which forbids the entrance of trade 
union officials from communist countries into the 
US. 

K. So, to which of the two societies should one 
apply the phrase a “closed society”? 

What else frightens you about our country? 

S. Many frightful stories are told in the West 
about your secret service, the KGB. Is it true that 
KGB agents shadow every foreigner? 

K. You’d better ask the foreigners who come 
to the USSR every year whether they often see 
KGB agents. You might also want to find out why 
quite a few Western tourists come to our country 
a gain and again. 






S. But you re not denying the fact that the 
KGB exists? 

K. I’m not. Moreover, some Western citizens 
have had an opportunity to get acquainted with it. 
Take, for instance, Richard W. Osborne, First 
Secretary of the US Embassy in Moscow. On 
March 7, 1983, he was caught while having radio 
contact with his centre from the Fili Park in 
Moscow. Two months later another US diplomat, 
L. Thomas, an attache in the administration depart¬ 
ment of the US Embassy, also had an opportunity 
to learn something about this organization. It hap¬ 
pened precisely at the moment when the US dip¬ 
lomat was giving his agent specific intelligence 
instructions. Some relevant information could be 
given by Lon David Augustenborg, US Vice-Consul 
in Leningrad. His encounter with KGB officials 
took place some 40 kilometres from Leningrad 
when he was picking up a container with intel¬ 
ligence information. All these people were expelled 
from the USSR. 

These diplomats would not have had personal 
contacts with officials of our State Security Com¬ 
mittee if they have not been involved in espionage. 

You’d agree that similar services function in 
the West, and that they give their money’s worth. 

S. There’s another matter which has caused 
much concern in the West, and that is the position 
of Jews in the Soviet Union. Judging by our press 
reports their life in your country is far from en¬ 
viable. 

K. If one is to believe everything said and writ¬ 
ten in the West about Soviet Jews, one might 
think that Jews don’t exist as a separate nationality 
at all in this country. But the causes underlying i 
this false allegation and the real stale of affairs 
will be the subject of our next conversation. 







Facts and Figures 

Since organized tourism emerged in the USSR 
about 50 million Soviet citizens have visited over 
140 countries. 

Each year more than five million foreigners 
come to the Soviet Union. Sixty per cent of all 
tourist trips to and from the USSR take place 
within the framework of tourist exchange with 
socialist countries. More tourists from the German 
Democratic Republic visit the USSR than from 
any other country. 


«• * * 

In the past 20 years the number of foreign 
tourists visiting the USSR has gone up six times. 
The volume of world tourism over the same period 
has quadrupled. 


* * a 

In 1982, as compared to 1981, the number of 
tourists \isiting the USSR from the US increased 
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by 40 per cent, from Great Britain—by 30 per cent, 
from Greece—by 25 per cent, and from Denmark— 
by 10 per cent. The same tendency continued into 
the year 1083 when tiie number of foreign tourists 
visiting the USSR went up by 12 per cent com¬ 
pared to 1982. 


# »> * 

More and more tourist facilities have been built 
in various parts of the USSR in recent years. The 
largest Soviet tourist organization, Intourist, cur¬ 
rently offers foreign visitors nearly 600 itineraries 
covering 160 tourist centres of the USSR. Intourist 
cooperates with 700 tourist agencies in more than 
100 countries. 


* # 

Another tourist organization, Sputnik, specializes 
in youth tourism. To promote youth exchange 
Sputnik offers substantial benefits to foreign tour¬ 
ists, including a 50-per-cent discount on accom¬ 
modation and railway fares. Young Soviet tourists 
pay on the average only 30 to 50 per cent of the 
total cost of their trip abroad. 

# »* 

In the 1970s, 15 to 16 million people, i.e. six 
to seven per cent of the population, resettled in the 
USSR each year. Young people from 15 to 25 
years of age make up the most mobile part of the 
population. 

By the beginning of the 1980s almost half of 
the country’s population had at least once changed 
their permanent residence. 




Do Jews Want to Leave the USSR? 


S. There is much talk in the West about the 
persecution of Jews in the Soviet Union for their 
religious beliefs. 

K. How can there be persecution of believers in 
a country which provides facilities to believers for 
religious worship? For instance, there are 120 sy¬ 
nagogues in the Soviet Union and also an yeshiva * 
which is attached to the Moscow synagogue. 

The number of believers among Jews is not 
very large. According to survey it varies from 
two to 20 per cent in different regions. They enjoy 
equal rights with atheists and have the same op¬ 
portunities as those who profess other religions. 
They train their priests, publish their own religious 
literature, observe religious holidays, bake matzah, 
prepare kosher food, and perform other rites. Like 
other religious organizations in the USSR, syna¬ 
gogues maintain contacts with fellow-believers in 
other countries, including Israel. 

S. According to our press reports Soviet Jews 
suffer from discrimination. They are barred admis¬ 
sion to universities and colleges, they can’t get a 
good job, and so on. 


* Yeshiva - a Jewish rabbinical college. 
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K. Let us turn to facts. .Tews make up less than 
one per cent of the population of the USSR, but 
account for 0.5 per cent of all those working in 
the field of culture, literature, the arts, and the 
law. Quite a few from among Soviet Jews are 
senior officers in the Soviet Army, plant managers, 
government ministers and deputies to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR (Soviet Parliament). The first 
President of Soviet Russia was Yakov Sverdlov, 
a Jew. 

Among students of higher education establish¬ 
ments, if we are to consider the number of Jewish 
students in terms of the percentage of Jews in 
the USSR’s entire population, Jewish students hold 
first place. So why should they leave this country 
when their life here is good? 

S. Still, 250,000 Soviet Jews have emigrated 
from the USSR. How would you explain that? 

K. Most of them emigrated for the sole purpose 
of reuniting with their families—and family ties 
are traditionally very strong with the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. It so happened that the Jews are scattered all 
over the globe, and many families are split. An¬ 
other group of Jewish emigrants includes those for 
whom religious beliefs are a decisive factor, who 
consider it their duty to return to the land of 
their ancestors. It is easy to understand these 
people. As for the rest, I’m sincerely sorry for the 
most of them. 

S. Sorry? 

K. They believed in a myth, a legend made up 
specially for them, according to which once they 
are out of the Soviet Union the “promised land’’ 
awaits them. 

S. But look, the West doesn’t need all that. 
We’ve got enough jobless of our own. 
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K. I’m afraid most, of those who emigrated from 
the USSR realized it too late. Too late did they 
become aware of the fact that let alone new¬ 
comers like them, millions of people cannot find 
a job, that they, in fact, are pawns in the big 
political game of the West called the “struggle 
for human rights in the Soviet Union”. From the 
moment a Soviet Jew files an application for an 
exit visa, he is called a “political refugee” in the 
West, one who is escaping from repressions in the 
Soviet Union. This is how the “Jewish question” 
is fabricated. And as soon as their propaganda 
value has been used up, no more interest is taken 
in the former Soviet citizens. And so ex-engineers 
take up odd jobs, writers turn to making pastry, 
and the least lucky ones have to seek shelter in a 
doss house. Statistics bear this out: of all the Jews 
who have emigrated to the United States only 
about one to 1.2 per cent work in the field of 
their professional training or in related fields. 

S. In our free world each gets what he deserves. 
What can prevent Jewish emigrants from doing 
well, just like the others? 

K. Without a knowledge of your language, and 
having to cope with problems of adjustment in 
new conditions, many of them can hardly realize 
their full potentials. It is then that the former 
Soviet citizens start comparing things. When rent¬ 
paying time comes the emigrant sighs heavily 
recalling how cheap are rent, gas, electricity and 
hot water back home, in the USSR. He would sigh 
when changing a dollar for a subway token—a 
ride in the underground in the USSR costs five 
kopecks (about seven cents). The emigrant will 
heave a bitter sigh again and again—when paying 
income taxes, which in the USSR seldom exceed 
ten per cent of one’s income; when thinking of 
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the fact that in the US his children are unlikely 
to get a university education, while it is free in 
the Soviet Union; and when falling ill and remem¬ 
bering that in the Soviet Union he wouldn't have 
to pay for the doctor’s visits, for staying in hos¬ 
pital, or even for undergoing complicated surgery. 
In some cases, the Jewish emigrant will not only 
sigh but gasp when he learns of the dangers facing 
Jews in the US. 

S. I’ll admit that there may be a certain degree 
of anti-Semitism in the US, but to call it a danger 
would be an exaggeration. 

K. According to a report of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, the civil rights organiza¬ 
tion, in 1983 there were 350 incidents involving 
violence, threats and intimidation of Jews in the 
US. Anti-Semitic actions included armed assaults, 
arsons and desecrating religious shrines and sanc¬ 
tuaries. Jewish emigrants are unlikely to be con¬ 
soled by the statement in the report saying that, 
as compared to 1982, the number of anti-Semitic 
actions had dropped. I say “unlikely” because in 
the country they have left they had never heard 
of such things. And so, recalling their life in the 
USSR, which may not always be care-free but is 
comfortable on the whole, some begin asking per¬ 
mission to return to the USSR while others try 
to fight for their civil rights instead of enjoying 
the unlimited freedom they were promised. 

S. Do you know of any specific case? 

K. Well, take the case of the 34 Jewish physi¬ 
cians who had emigrated from the USSR and who 
lodged an official complaint with the US federal 
government protesting against discrimination as a 
result of which they were deprived of an op¬ 
portunity to work in their field. 
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Although the complaint was sent by 34 phy¬ 
sicians, according to The New York Times, many 
of their companions-in-misfortune, who had left 
the Soviet Union in search of the “good life” in 
America, were all set to join in the protest. The 
spokesman for the group of Jewish physicians Ar¬ 
kadi Fishman said that he had sent applications 
for a job to 800 US hospitals, including some 
located in such far away places as Alaska. But 
all were turned down. And this was in spite of the 
fact that he had passed his qualification exams 
in medicine and in English. Many of his colleagues 
had had the same experience. So after they had 
been used in an anti-Soviet campaign, they were no 
longer needed, neither by the US propaganda 
services nor by the US medical establishments, 
which, incidentally, are least of all interested in 
having non-Americans practise medicine in the 
United States. 







Facts and Figures 

In tsarist Russia there were over 700 legal 
provisions restricting the civil rights of Jews. For 
example, they could not live in the capital and 
the country’s big cities, and very few Jews were 
admitted to gymnasiums and universities. 

* * * 

In 1914 the faction of Communists in the State 
Duma (the Parliament of tsarist Russia) introduced 
a draft legislation on the elimination of all restric¬ 
tions imposed on the Jewish population of the 
country. However, the draft was not adopted. 

* * * 

On November 15, 1917, seven days after the 
victory of the Socialist Revolution in Russia, the 
government of the Soviet Republic abolished all 
ethnic and religious privileges and restrictions in 
the country. Soon after that it took resolute steps 
to combat anti-Semitism. The new government’s 
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firm stand against any manifestations of ethnic 
hostility found expression in the Constitution and 
the Criminal Code, which regard such actions as 
crimes. Today persons convicted of such crimes 
are punished by a prison term ranging from six 
months to three years or exile from two to five 
years. 

* * # 

Under tsarism Jews engaged mainly in small- 
scale trade and crafts. After the Revolution the 
social structure of the Jewish population began 
to change radically. For example, in 1935, Jewish 
employees accounted for 30 per cent of all white- 
collar workers in this country. By that time 
270,000 Jews were working on farms and 565,000 
had become industrial workers. 

*• * * 

The Jewish population of the country actively 
participated in the war against fascism. As of 
January 1, 1943, Jews made up 1.5 per cent of 
Soviet Army personnel. More than 100 Soviet Army 
Generals are Jewish. Nearly 160,000 Jews were 
given orders and medals and 117 Jews were 
awarded the highest title of the country—Hero of 
the Soviet Union—for combat valour in the war 
of the Soviet people against German fascism 
(1941-1945). 

afr sfr 

According to the 1979 Census, the number of 
Jews in the USSR was 1.8 million, i.e. 0.7 per 
cent of the country’s population. Most of the Jews 
live in big cities, accounting for three to four per 
cent of the population of Moscow and Leningrad, 














and nine to 12 per cent of that of Odessa and 
Kishinev. 


ij' 5j» 

At present approximately 25 per cent of the 
Jewish population have a higher or specialized 
secondary education. 

There are 300 students per 10,000 Jews in the 
Soviet Union, the average nationwide figure being 
196 students per 10,000 of the population. 

* # * 

Fourteen per cent of Soviet Jews consider Yid¬ 
dish to be their mother tongue. Since 1967 over 
270 books by Jewish authors have been published 
in Yiddish, with a total printing of 1.8 million 
copies. One hundred and forty-eight books by 
Jewish authors writing in Yiddish have been 
translated into Russian, their total printing being 
29.2 million copies. There are Yiddish-language 
newspapers, magazines and primers, and also per¬ 
formances staged in Yiddish. 

*}■ * Sfr 

Today Jews make up 5.3 per cent of Soviet 
scientists (half of them are top specialists), about 
six per cent of workers in the arts and journalists, 
3.4 per cent of medical workers, and six per cent 
of lawyers. Among deputies to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet eight are Jews, and thousands of deputies 
to higher legislative bodies of Union and Autono¬ 
mous Republics and to local government bodies are 
of Jewish nationality. 
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Whom Does the Law Protect? 


S. In the West, when speaking of “democracy”, 
we have in mind, among other things, tolerance 
to dissident views. We never regard dissidents as 
criminals, and our society’s laws do not provide 
for any penalty in such cases. Why do you have 
a problem of dissidents in your country? 

K. We have no such problem. This issue was 
fabricated by the West. It has been so widely 
publicised and so much attention has been paid to 
it that some people there seem to believe that it 
actually exists. Why don’t you take a closer look 
at the names over which such a hue and cry is 
raised in the West? The whole “issue” in fact 
has to do with about a dozen people. Throughout 
all these years the attention of the West has been 
focused on a tiny group of the same people. But 
among the remaining 275 million Soviet people 
these few, tagged “dissidents” by the West, evoke 
different emotions. They vary from astonishment 
to indignation but never resemble anything like 
sympathy or solidarity. Finding no support from 
our people, these dissidents turn to our Western 
opponents for support. And they are sure to get 
it instantly, and not only moral but also material 
support. More often than not it is an ordinary 
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commercial deal, with one side offering itself for 
use by the other in its political game, and getting, 
in return, a noisy publicity campaign, in which 
they are described as “champions of human 
rights”, and certainly, money. 

S. But, if your society doesn’t see any special 
harm In these dissidents, why not leave them 
alone? 

K. Nobody would bother them if their actions, 
and I emphasize actions, not convictions, are not 
at odds with our law. We have no laws stipulating 
for penalty for one’s convictions. 

S. In that case, what crime had Anatoli Shcha- 
ransky committed, who was sentenced by your 
court to a term of imprisonment? I understand 
he was only guilty of disagreeing with the regime 
that exists in your country. 

K. Shcharansky was convicted for espionage and 
assisting a foreign state in conducting hostile activ¬ 
ities against the USSR, and also for anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda. He collected intelligence 
data concerning our defence facilities and was try¬ 
ing to obtain other classified information, and made 
arrangements to have all these classified data 
secretly handed over to the West. Shcharansky 
concocted slanderous materials about life in the 
Soviet Union which he passed over to foreign 
anti-Soviet centres of subversion. The materials 
were to be used in conducting propaganda against 
this country. You must agree that these were not 
just convictions. And it would be quite logical to 
assume that no state would remain indifferent to 
such criminal activities. Why should you make an 
exception for the Soviet Union? 

S. Shcharansky was sentenced to a term of thir¬ 
teen years. Even if we were to agree that he did 
commit a crime, don’t you think the punishment 
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was far too severe? Many people in the West 
believe that Soviet laws are unduly harsh. What’s 
your opinion on this? 

K. Some people in this country also think that 
punishments are, at times, too severe, while others 
think they are not severe enough. The person who 
was convicted would probably believe that the 
penalty for his crime was exceedingly heavy, while 
the victim of the crime would probably consider 
the punishment to be extremely light. Who is 
right? Apparently, the fact that such polar points 
of view exist indicates that the chief problem of 
justice is not in making the penalty heavier or 
lighter, but in meting out punishment correctly. 

S. For instance? 

K. Take such a grave crime as robbery. The 
maximum penalty it carries under our laws is 
fifteen years in prison. However, depending on the 
circumstances of the case (if it was not an armed 
robbery, if the victim didn’t sustain grave injuries, 
if the accused committed a crime for the first 
time, etc.), the punishment may be only three 
years in jail. 

Incidentally, the jail terms imposed by the 
Soviet court are on the average lower than they 
used to be. Unlike most Western countries, where 
punishments include life imprisonment, the maxi¬ 
mum prison term in this country is 15 years. Our 
experts came to the conclusion that longer terms 
do not serve the main goal of re-educating the 
criminal, and therefore such a punishment cannot 
be considered adequate to the crime committed. 

S’. But at the same time your courts seldom im¬ 
pose short prison terms. So isn’t there a contradic¬ 
tion? 

K. Our legal experts think that short prison 
terms of, say, two or three months, would fail to 
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achieve educational aims. So, whenever possible, 
we let the offender “reform himself” outside cor¬ 
rective institutions. And we widely use such forms 
of punishment as probation or a suspended sen¬ 
tence. 

S. So when a crime is committed, the offender 
must be punished, if, that is, the court finds the 
accused guilty. In the West the verdict is usually 
delivered by a jury. What about your country? 

K. In our country the question is decided by a 
people’s court consisting of a judge who has had 
professional training and two People’s Assessors, 
who represent the public and are as a rule not 
professional lawyers. 

S. Only two People’s Assessors? Can objective 
decisions be arrived at with just two jurors? 

K. Unlike your jurors, who take part in hearing 
far from all cases (you know very well, that a 
justice of the peace is often authorized to hold 
inquests and trials by himself), our People’s As¬ 
sessors participate in every trial. Besides, unlike 
your court system, People’s Assessors and judges 
in a Soviet court enjoy equal rights. They find 
the accused guilty or not guilty, determine the 
kind of punishment to be meted out, and take 
part in considering all questions of procedure. This, 
we believe, ensures that objective decisions are 
made. 

S. And what if the People’s Assessors’ opinion 
is at variance with the opinion of the judge? 

K. When a judge is in the minority, the sen¬ 
tence is passed by the People’s Assessors. There 
have been cases like this. 

S. In the West, before the court hears a case, 
a preliminary investigation of the case is carried 
out. And though detention prior to trial is permit¬ 
ted by law in our country, nearly in all cases the 


accused is not held in custody but released on 
bail. We regard this procedure as a guarantee that 
the rights and dignity of the individual are pro¬ 
tected. What is the practice in your country? 

K. Release on bail is not practised in this coun¬ 
try. And in the opinion of Warren E. Burger, US 
Chief Justice, who paid a visit to the USSR, this 
solves one of the serious problems in combatting 
crime. According to Mr Burger, a person released 
on bail in the US more often than not commits 
another crime; he is again arrested and again re¬ 
leased on bail. According to the American jurist, 
it is a scourge and they just don’t seem to be 
able to do anything about it. 

S. Mr Burger may be right when it comes to 
real criminals. But among those who are accused 
there are sometimes quite decent people. And the 
right to be released on bail protects their interests. 

K. Let’s assume that you’re right here. But how 
can you be sure that an honest citizen will be 
able to raise the sum of money required for bail? 
For instance, the judge who considered the case 
of the Black civil rights fighter Angela Davis 
agreed to release her only on a 102,500 dollars’ 
bail. By the way, later she was fully acquitted. 
So, do not your laws, in actual fact, protect the 
interests only of the very well-oS? 

S. Well, bail is not always that high. In any 
case, it’s better than nothing. 

K. Our legal experts believe that it is better to 
avoid arrest, wherever possible, and to resort to 
administrative measures in dealing with minor of¬ 
fences. Arrest is regarded here as an extreme 
measure. Only in cases where a person poses a 
danger to society, or there is evidence that this 
Person is going to commit a new crime, and the 
procurator’s office sanctions it, is a person re- 
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manded in custody. And this person is immediately 
informed of the charge or charges on which he 
is arrested. 

S. Can a person be arrested in your country 
without a warrant from the procurator? 

K. Only when there is substantial evidence to 
suspect him of having committed a crime. In this 
case, investigating officers must notify the procu¬ 
rator without delay. If within forty-eight hours 
following notification the procurator does not issue 
an arrest warrant, the detained person is released. 
To obtain such a warrant, investigating officers 
must prove that there are sufficient causes for 
detaining a person, which are specified by law. 

There are many other rules restricting the right 
to detain an individual. For instance, detention 
prior to trial is resorted to only in cases of crimes 
for which the punishment is a term in prison. 

In other words, pre-trial detention is an excep¬ 
tional measure, one taken when it is absolutely 
necessary. In a majority of cases, however, in¬ 
vestigating officers use simpler methods which do 
not limit one’s freedom. For instance, they do not 
detain a person awaiting trial, but obtain from 
him a signed statement saying he will not leave 
his place of residence. 

S. Any person, guilty or innocent, is in need 
of legal aid when he faces trial. In what way can 
a lawyer help his client in your country? 

K. The lawyer can take part not only in court 
hearing but also in preliminary investigation. The 
lawyer has the right to be present when the ac¬ 
cused is being questioned by the investigating of¬ 
ficer and see to it that the norms of procedure are 
observed. For instance, the law forbids extracting 
a confession from the accused by blackmail or 
threats. The lawyer also sees to it that during the 








investigation not only evidence that can be Used 
against the accused but also evidence that could 
testify in his favour is noted down, as is stipulated 
in our laws. Our court doesn’t need victims; it 
needs to establish the facts of a case. When he 
considers it necessary, the lawyer appeals to the 
procurator whose duties include supervising the 
observance of legal norms. And it goes without 
saying that during the court hearing the lawyer, 
in defending his client, presents the evidence he 
has collected so that the defendant may be either 
acquitted by the court or the sentence may be 
less harsh. 

S. Can the accused refuse to answer questions 
during a court trial or during the investigation? 

K. That is his right, just as it is his right to 
defend himself in face of the charge made against 
him. At the same time it is forbidden by law to 
impose on the accused or the defendant the neces¬ 
sity to prove his innocence. If the procurator or 
investigating officer cannot convincingly prove that 
the accused is guilty, he is declared not guilty by 
the court. And in this case, it is not important 
whether he gave any proofs of his innocence or 
not. In other words, our court is guided by the 
principle that a person is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty. And this is another guarantee of an 
unbiased court hearing. 

S. But sometimes one cannot be absolutely sure 
that the evidence presented against a person proves 
his guilt, and yet one is not certain that he is 
innocent. What does the court do in such a case? 

K. In that case, in accordance with the law, the 
accused should be given the benefit of the doubt. 
A sentence cannot bo based on speculations or 
hearsay. Only real evidence is taken into account. 
If a lawyer can prove that legal norms have been 
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violated during the investigation or court hearing, 
that can be sufficient ground for having the sen¬ 
tence quashed. Even the defendant’s acknowledge¬ 
ment of guilt may serve as a basis for conviction 
only when it is substantiated by other evidence. 

S. Isn’t one’s acknowledgement of guilt a most 
important proof? 

K. Not necessarily. People are known to have 
pleaded guilty, for instance, out of fear of the real 
criminal. Sometimes the accused persons confess 
in all sincerity to crimes they have never com¬ 
mitted. They may be overcome by the feeling of 
guilt due to some adverse circumstances or it 
may have been instilled in them by the real crim¬ 
inal. It is for the court to establish the truth. 

S. And if the real criminal turns out to be some 
high official, what does your law say regarding 
such a situation? 

K. Regrettably, there are cases of this kind in 
this country too. For example, some time ago the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Sochi 
Soviet of People’s Deputies (Sochi is a major 
health resort on the Black Sea coast) was found 
guilty of corruption, and he was given a stiff 
sentence. Being a high official does not give one 
immunity from justice. In this country all are 
equal before law. 

S. What fees are charged by your lawyers for 
their services? 

K. They are not large and anyone can afford 
them. For instance, one pays one or two roubles 
for consulting a lawyer, and two to three roubles 
for legal aid in drafting an appeal. The fee a 
defence lawyer receives for appearing at a trial 
is, as a rule, no more than 10 to 30 per cent of 
our average monthly wages. But if a client is in 
a particularly difficult financial position, he may 
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be partially or Completely relieved of the obliga¬ 
tion to pay legal expenses. In cases involving 
labour disputes, claims for children’s maintenance 
payment and for compensation for damage to one’s 
health, free legal aid is rendered, irrespective of 
a person’s financial position. 

S. A defendant may for various reasons be dis¬ 
satisfied with even the most hard-working and 
well-meaning lawyer. Is he free to choose a defence 
lawyer? 

K. He is perfectly free to choose his own lawyer. 
That’s part of his right to defence. Violation of 
this legal provision is a sufficient ground for 
having a sentence annulled. Incidentally, a defen¬ 
dant is not only entitled to choose his lawyer, but 
also to challenge any member of the court or the 
entire court by presenting proofs that the court 
is prejudiced. And there is another important fea¬ 
ture of our court system. At the trial, alongside 
a defence lawyer, there may be a public assistant 
of the defence, who is usually a representative of 
the collective where the defendant works. 

S. What can he do for the defendant? 

K. He can give valuable evidence concerning 
the defendant’s personal qualities and may be able 
to tell the court about the circumstances of the 
case which speak in the defendant’s favour. And 
this is taken into consideration by the court when 
handing down the sentence. This is yet another 
guarantee that truth will be established. Not only 
the defendant and not only the court need effec¬ 
tive defence; it is a significant factor in determin¬ 
ing the level of society’s ethical awareness. It is 
most important that people should he convinced 
that justice will always triumph. And our con¬ 
science is clear only if we know that everything 
possible has been done for a person’s defence. 









Then should he be found guilty, it means that the 
punishment is just. 

S. But there had been times when law was 
blatantly violated and justice trampled on in your 
country. How did it happen? 

K. To a great extent that was connected with 
the personality of Joseph Stalin. Stalin’s role in 
the formation of the Soviet state and the develop¬ 
ment of its national economy was undeniably 
significant. But when he was the leader of our 
Party and the state, there were gross violations 
of our laws, as a result of which many innocent 
people suffered. 

S. If he had such negative qualities, how did it 
happen that he held the highest office in your 
country? 

K. That was an especially difficult period in the 
history of the Soviet Union. Destruction and de¬ 
vastation—that was what we were faced with after 
the Civil War and the war of intervention waged 
by the leading Western countries against the young 
Soviet republic. Factories and plants were at a 
standstill, famine ravaged the country, and people 
were dying of typhoid. It was the opinion of many 
in the West that to carry out constructive work 
in those conditions or to rehabilitate the country 
was well-nigh impossible. Only people who were 
energetic and unusually gifted could undertake 
this formidable task. Stalin was undoubtedly a 
leader of this type. 

In early 1923 Lenin, the founder of the Soviet 
Communist Party and the Soviet state, whose 
authority was never questioned, in a letter to a 
Party Congress noted that Stalin had concentrated 
unlimited power in his hands. Lenin voiced his 
concern lest Stalin should use this power without 
due caution and discretion. Lenin observed that 
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Stalin was rude, disloyal and insufficiently at¬ 
tentive to his comrades, and suggested considering 
the replacement of Stalin by some other comrade. 
The delegates to the 13th Party Congress, convened 
after Lenin’s death, were told of the letter. The 
Congress delegates, however, trusting that Stalin 
would heed Lenin’s criticism and carry out his 
promise to overcome his shortcomings, were for 
Stalin’s remaining General Secretary of the Party’s 
Central Committee. 

S. A fatal mistake... 

K. In objective terms, under Stalin our country’s 
economic progress was remarkably rapid. It was 
unprecedented in the history of Russia. In but 
a few years after the Civil War ended and the 
interventionists were driven out, the country’s 
economy was completely rehabilitated. And a few 
years after that all the prewar economic indices 
were surpassed. To achieve that in such a short 
time, maximum centralization of management and 
iron discipline were required. It was an objective 
necessity. Some capitalist countries, Germany and 
Japan, for instance, were engaged in overt prepara¬ 
tions for renewed aggression against our state. 
Many agents of foreign special services were in¬ 
filtrated into this country at the time. All this 
called for resolute countermeasures. Stalin contrib¬ 
uted much to this struggle against the enemies 
of our state. But he overestimated his own merits 
and began to build and encourage a personality 
cult around himself. Stalin departed from the prin¬ 
ciples of collective leadership in managing Party 
and state affairs. He began to turn certain limita¬ 
tions of democracy, which were inevitable in that 
period, into standards for our society. This eventu¬ 
ally led to violations of socialist legality and un¬ 
warranted repressions against many Party officials, 
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statesmen, Red Army commanders, many decent 
people. 

S. It was a bitter lesson. Can you be sure it has 
been heeded? 

K. Our Party and the people resolutely con¬ 
demned Stalin’s grave errors, bis violations of 
socialist legality and abuse of power. All innocent 
victims were rehabilitated. And, what’s most im¬ 
portant, a reliable judicial mechanism ensuring 
strict observance of all principles of socialist 
legality and democracy has been created. 

S. What is this mechanism? 

K. First, it precludes any outside influence on 
the decisions of the court. Second, and this is of 
special significance, the court alone is vested with 
the authority to decide whether the accused is 
guilty or not. Both these provisions were violated 
in Stalin’s times, 

S. But no court is immune to miscarriage of 
justice or even partiality. 

K. No, it’s not immune to that. But in our 
country the mechanism of justice is such that the 
possibility of trespassing legal norms is reduced 
to a minimum. For instance, a person who has 
been convicted by a lower court can appeal to a 
higher court. Courts of appeal are highly efficient 
in their activity. Each year, they consider one- 
third of all sentences passed by the lower courts. 
And in ten to twelve cases out of every one 
hundred cases the courts of appeal reduce the 
sentences or even revoke them. 

S. But what if the court of appeal upholds a 
sentence passed by a lower court? Does the con¬ 
victed have other means of seeking justice if legal 
norms were violated by both courts? 

K. One can appeal the decision of the court of 
appeal to higher judicial bodies, including the 
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Supreme Court of the USSR. One can turn for 
help to the Procurator’s Office, among whose duties 
is supervising observance of socialist legality in 
the country. If the Procurator finds that legal 
norms have been violated, he can and must lodge 
a protest demanding that the error be corrected. 
The Procurator’s Office is independent from other 
judicial bodies. The Procurator-General, who heads 
this system, is accountable only to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, and, between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, to its Presidium. 

S. This is just theory. How about practice? Who 
can turn to the Procurator for help, and with 
what kind of complaints? 

K. According to Professor Walter Gellhorn of 
Columbia University (New York), who had ample 
opportunity to study our judicial system in depth, 
the Soviet Procurator’s Office is a grievances’ 
bureau for the man-in-the-streel. The Procurator 
has to deal with all kinds of problems: one was 
fired in violation of the Labour Code, another was 
wronged by the local authorities, while a third 
got a lower pension as a result of some mistake 
or his rights were infringed in some other way. 
If the law has been violated, the Procurator is 
to restore justice by all means available to him. 
And it doesn’t matter who has violated the law, 
a worker or a government minister. 










Facts and Figures 


In the last fifty years or so the crime rate in 
the USSR has dropped 3.5 times, although the 
population has almost doubled over the same 
period. 

*• * * 

People’s district and city courts handle more 
than 90 per cent of all cases. Only the gravest 
crimes are heard in higher courts. 

si- * * 

Criminal cases account for less than one-sixth 
of all the cases considered by Soviet courts. 

** 'c * 

Judicial proceedings in the USSR are conducted 
in the language spoken by the majority of the 
people in the locality. Persons taking part in court 
proceedings who do not know the language in 
which they are conducted have the right to ad- 



dress the court, in their own language and to avail 
themselves of an interpreter’s services. 

* * * 

Cases involving compensation for material dam¬ 
age make up about 76 per cent of all labour 
disputes considered by our courts. Nearly 90 per 
cent of suits brought by employees against enter¬ 
prises and organizations are decided in favour of 
the plaintiff. 










Marxist State and the Church. 
Can They Coexist? 


S. Perhaps, the most important of all the prob¬ 
lems of democracy for us Westerners is the prob¬ 
lem of freedom of conscience. Reports about the 
position of the Church in your country published 
in the Western press, about the persecution ot 
people for their religious beliefs are distressing. 

K. If you were to believe all such reports, how 
would you explain the fact that there are in the 
Soviet Union 20,000 Orthodox churches, Baptist 
prayer houses, synagogues, Catholic churches, 
Buddhist temples, Muslim mosques and other re¬ 
ligious institutions? How would you explain the 
existence of 18 religious educational establish¬ 
ments—Orthodox, Judaist, Muslim and others? And 
lastly, how would you explain the fact that foreign 
visitors are often amazed at the splendour of re¬ 
ligious services in the Soviet Union? 

S. Can believers in the USSR freely go to the 

church? , .. . 

K. To profess or not to profess any religion, to 

go or not to go to any church is a private matter 
for each of us here. No official has the right even 
to ask whether you are a believer or an atheist. 
And no questionnaire or document includes a point 
concerning one’s religion. 
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S. In the West there are frequent reports about 
the closure of churches and temples in your 
country. 

K. Recently 33 Orthodox churches, 129 Lutheran 
churches, 40 Catholic churches, 69 mosques and 
other religious institutions, built with the money 
of religious communities, have opened in the 
USSR. 

S. In other words, you are saying that religious 
activity in the USSR does not differ much from 
that in the West? 

K. No, I’m not saying that. To be sure, there 
are some differences. The very fact that in this 
country the Church and the atheist state coexist 
could not but affect to some extent religious life 
here. The Marxist ideology of our state rejects the 
tenets of a religious world outlook. But we are 
realists. In this country there have been and there 
are believers, and, consequently, their religious 
needs are to be met. 

S. But could these two antipodal points of 
view—atheism and religion—be reconciled to one 
another? 

K. We found the way out in separating the 
Church from the state and granting autonomy to 
the former. This means that the Church no longer 
receives any subsidies from the state and cannot 
interfere in the state’s home and foreign policy, 
as it did before. At the same time the internal 
affairs of the Church no longer come within the 
jurisdiction of the state. In this way we ensure 
freedom of conscience, of professing or not profes¬ 
sing any religion. 

S. But the right to freely profess any religion 
inevitably implies the possibility of religious educa¬ 
tion of the young. .. 
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K. Immediately after the Socialist Revolution 
religious education in our schools was abolished. 
In tsarist Russia, it had been compulsory for all 
educational establishments. However, only Orthodox 
religion, which was regarded as superior to all 
other religions, was taught in school. The abolition 
of religious education in schools and universities 
followed logically from the Soviet government’s 
attitude towards religion as a private matter of 
every person. The legislation which was adopted 
then on the separation of the school from the 
Church was aimed at preventing children from 
being forced to become believers, as had been the 
practice before. 

S. But can parents themselves teach religion to 
their children? 

K. They can. Otherwise, the right of parents to 
bring up their children would have been violated. 
Parents can teach religion to their children and 
take them to church. However, they have no right 
to keep their children away from school for religi¬ 
ous reasons. 

S. You say there are 18 religious educational 
establishments in the USSR. Who are those who 
study there? 

K. Every Soviet citizen decides for himself 
whether he wishes to attend a religious school. If 
he chooses to take up theology, he has to be 
recommended by his religious community. Each 
religious centre takes independent decisions as 
regards which of its parishioners are to be sent 
to study and where, that is, either to theological 
institutions in the USSR or abroad. And this is 
done exclusively with the funds of this centre 
made up of believers’ voluntary donations and in¬ 
come from the sale of religious items—candles, 
crosses, and so on. Apart from that, the church 
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income includes fees for religious ceremonies and 
rites—baptism, funerals and others. The fees 
charged are determined by the religious community 
itself. 

S. Does any part of the church income go to the 
state? 

K. Church incomes are exempted from taxation. 

S. Are places of worship considered Church 
property? 

K. Those buildings that are of historical and 
artistic value are usually granted by the state to 
the Church for free use in perpetuity. More seldom, 
prayer houses are leased for a very small rent. 
But the cost of maintenance and repairs, as well 
as of communal services, are paid by the religious 
community concerned. 

S. According to information reaching the West, 
the Church in the USSR has no possibilities to 
publish its own literature. Is it so? 

K. No. All the major churches, as well as many 
denominations with small numbers of followers, 
issue their own literature. They publish both pe¬ 
riodicals and books. For instance, the All-Union 
Council of Evangelical Christian-Baptists publishes 
the Bratsky Vestnik (Brotherly Herald) magazine, 
church calendars, and it has put out three editions 
of the Bible, the New Testament, a psalm book, 
hymnals, and books about the life of Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists in the USSR. Religious com¬ 
munities have their literature printed by the state 
printing houses, but at their own expense, of 
course. 

S. But a Bible or a psalm book can’t be found 
on the counters of Soviet book stores. 

K. That’s only natural. In our country the state 
enjoys the monopoly right to sell books, magazines 
and other literature. And it does not distribute 
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religious literature. The Church itself handles these 
matters. 

S. Much has been written in the West about the 
fact that religious organizations have to register 
with the government. Isn’t this some special form 
of control over Church affairs? 

K. Registration here means that the religious or¬ 
ganization undertakes to act as stipulated by Sov¬ 
iet legislation, thereby securing for itself the pro¬ 
tection of our laws guaranteeing freedom of con¬ 
science. The meaning of registration is just this, and 
there’s nothing more to it. 

S. Why then do some religious organizations re¬ 
fuse to register with the government? This is a 
known fact. 

K. All such cases concern organizations which do 
not recognize the laws of this country. Among them 
are Jehovah’s Witnesses, the sect calling itself True 
Orthodox Christians, Adventist-Reformers, and a 
few others. 

S. What laws have they violated? 

K. Let me give you some examples. Members 
of certain sects refuse to serve in the army. But 
military service in this country, as in many other 
countries, is compulsory. In Switzerland, for in¬ 
stance, draft-dodging is a criminal offence, punish¬ 
able by an 18-months’ prison term. It is the duty 
of Soviet citizens to serve in the army. Why should 
members of religious sects be an exception? 

Then there are laws defining the relationships 
between the Church and the state. In accordance 
with these laws, a religious association is entitled 
to conduct as many services inside the church as it 
considers necessary, but it cannot hold “open-air 
rallies”, for instance, in a stadium. The law per¬ 
mits parents to take their children to church, but 
the Church is not allowed to have Sunday schools. 
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The Church cannot organize groups the activity of 
which is unconnected with the performance of reli¬ 
gious services or ceremonies. Some sects do not re¬ 
cognize these laws, while others break the laws 
prohibiting encroachment on civil rights and on 
individual freedoms. 

S. And what do you call encroachment on civil 
rights and freedoms of an individual? 

K. The dogmas of some religious sects forbid 
their members to exercise the rights granted by our 
Constitution, for example, the rights to turn to doc¬ 
tors for medical aid, to send one’s children to 
school, to work, to take part in social life. There 
are sects that not only infringe on human rights 
but also jeopardize the health and wellbeing of in¬ 
dividuals. I have in mind such brutal rites as, for 
instance, self-flagellation and emasculation. 

S. So, on the one hand, you separate the Church 
from the state and grant it autonomy, but on the 
other, you impose quite a few restrictions on its 
activity. Very well, people inflict sufferings on 
themselves, but they do it on their own free will. 
What has the state to do with it? 

K. I see no real difference between the sadistic 
rites of these sects and the mass suicide in the 
religious community of Jonestown in Guyana which 
took place some years ago. But did the world re¬ 
main indifferent to the tragedy that happened there? 
No, it did not. And don’t you agree that, had we 
all known in advance that such a disaster could 
happen, steps would have been taken to stop the 
fanatics? 

In going to extremes and making a fetish of the 
idea of freedom one runs the risk of turning it into 
something absurd. If a religious community does 
not practise any sadistic riles and atrocities or in¬ 
fringe upon the rights of citizens, no one can pre- 







vent the believers from freely conducting religious 
worship and performing their rites and ceremonies. 
This is also provided by law, violation of which is 
strictly punished, and it may be even considered a 
felony, like any form of discrimination against be¬ 
lievers. 

S. But our media often report on the sad lot of 
those who are made to suffer on account of their 
faith in the Soviet Union. 

K. In the West, people are called “martyrs”, who, 
because of religious bigotry or for some other rea¬ 
sons, do not abide by Soviet laws. Take, for 
example, Georgy Vince, the priest about whom so 
much was written in the Western press some time 
ago. He set up an underground printing press and 
issued leaflets and pamphlets calling on believers to 
resort to civil disobedience. He disseminated slan¬ 
der about our country as well. In a word, Vince 
perpetrated a crime for which any citizen would have 
been punished in the same way as he was. But 
what has “martyrdom” to do with it? 

S. Your Constitution guarantees only the right 
to conduct atheistic propaganda, but nothing is said 
there about the right to conduct religious propa¬ 
ganda. Does that mean religious propaganda is ban¬ 
ned in your country? 

K. A religious gathering is, as a rule, accompa¬ 
nied by a sermon. Isn’t that religious propaganda? 
All religious centres in this country publish reli¬ 
gious periodicals, prayer books and other religious 
literature. This is also religious propaganda. And 
what about the teaching of theology in seminaries, 
or the teaching of religion by parents to their chil¬ 
dren? What is it if not propaganda of religious 
views and ideas? 

Actually our laws impose certain restrictions on 
both religious and atheistic propaganda. For in- 



stance, as the majority of our population are atheists, 
Soviet legislation permits religious propaganda only 
in churches, mosques, temples, convents and reli¬ 
gious educational institutions. Churches can conduct 
religious propaganda outside these places, for ex¬ 
ample, have processions of the Holy Cross on reli¬ 
gious holidays, but permission for this must be ob¬ 
tained beforehand from local authorities. As for ath¬ 
eists, they are forbidden to conduct anti-religious 
propaganda in places where believers assemble for 
worship. Our papers do not advertise forthcoming 
religious services or other Church events, that’s 
true. But the clerical press does not announce the 
dates of atheistic lectures either. 

S. The peace activity of your clergy is regarded 
as tendentious and pro-Soviet by some people in 
the West. In the opinion of the US Administration, 
for instance, its aim is to undermine Western se¬ 
curity. 

K. Washington tends to regard any disagreement 
with official US policy line as the work of its ene¬ 
mies or at least ill-wishers. If religious figures in 
this country should come out in support of US 
policy, even to the detriment of world peace, their 
stand would undoubtedly be appreciated by Wash¬ 
ington. But this has not happened and those who 
disagree with US policy are labelled “pro-Soviet”. 
But how would you view the protest of US Roman 
Catholic bishops against the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s arms race in the spring of 1983? If we are 
to follow Washington’s logic we must conclude that 
the religious leadership of the fifty-million-strong 
US Roman Catholic community is pro-Soviet. 

So it would seem that only those whose activity 
is anti-Soviet, who transgress Soviet laws, merit 
the support of the West. Meanwhile, not a word is 
said about the many houses of worship and the 
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numerous religious services in this country, or any¬ 
thing else unless it is connected with “martyrs” 
like the priest Vince I’ve just mentioned. Western 
media’s coverage of religious life in the USSR is 
confined to these few incidents. 

S. But still, you probably won’t say that there 
is ideal harmony between the Church and the state 
in your country. 

A'. It goes without saying that our atheistic slate 
and the Church adhere to different philosophical 
positions. Nonetheless, they have coexisted for 
nearly 70 years. 

S. What is the basis of this coexistence? 

K. Believers have equal rights with atheists in 
our country. In their private life they can freely 
profess any religion, without any pressure being 
exerted on the part of the state. The goal of our 
society is understood and appreciated by atheists 
and believers alike, for it is to make the life of 
every person richer, easier, more creative. And the 
necessary condition for achieving this goal is also 
understandable and close to everyone’s heart—it 
is the preservation of peace. This alone is sufficient 
for coexistence. 





Facts and Figures 

In the USSR there are over 7,000 Orthodox associa¬ 
tions, more than 1,000 associations of Roman Cath¬ 
olics, about 1,100 of Muslims and over 3,000 of 
Evangelical Christian-Baptists. There are also as¬ 
sociations and congregations of Buddhists and Ju- 
daists, Armenian and Georgian churches, Seventh 
Day Adventists, Pentacostalists and others in all 
40 religions and other confessional trends. 


The Orthodox Church has the largest following 
in the USSR. Nearly 50 per cent of all houses of 
worship in this country belong to it. It has 04 
dioceses in the USSR and 12 abroad. 

* * * 

There are 18 theological schools in the USSR, 
among them six Orthodox academies and semina 
ries, two Roman Catholic seminaries, a Muslim 
academy and a madrasah, a yeshiva and others. 
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* * * 


Since 1977, six hundred and thirty-four new reli¬ 
gious associations have emerged in the USSR, while 
842 religious communities ceased to exist. In re¬ 
cent years new Baptist prayer houses have opened 
in three towns and several more are being built in 
other localities. Over the past five years more than 
200 new Evangelical Christian-Baptists’ communi¬ 
ties have been formed. 


• * • 

There are 40 workshops making religious arti¬ 
cles, which are run by churches in the USSR. In 
1979 a factory producing articles for conducting re¬ 
ligious worship opened in the vicinity of Moscow. 


* * * 

According to surveys, nine to ten per cent of the 
USSR’s adult population are believers. 


• • • 

According to surveys, only two to three per cent 
of young people in the RSFSR have a church wed¬ 
ding. The number of baptisms has dropped by 15 
per cent over the past 15 years. A survey conduct¬ 
ed in the town of Voronezh has shown that among 
parents who have baptized their babies only four 
out of each 100 have done so on religious grounds, 
while the rest—under the influence of their parents, 
relatives or friends who are believers. 

L 
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According to a sample > survey carried out in the 
Omsk Region, 27 per cent of Baptists, 47 per cent 
of Lutherans, 56 per cent of Mennonites, 64 per 
cent of Muslims, and 72 per cent of Orthodox belie¬ 
vers say that they go to churches or prayer houses 
because it is a family tradition. 

• • • 

A survey shows that only one-tenth of the popula¬ 
tion think that children should be taught religious 
principles. In practice this is done by a mere three 
per cent. 









What Can a Trade Union Do and What 
It Cannot Do 


S. Even in an ideal social system it would be 
hardly possible to completely avoid labour dis¬ 
putes and collision of interests between the manage¬ 
ment and employees. In a democratic society the 
interests and rights of each of these groups are 
protected by law\ In the West strike actions are 
traditionally regarded as a means of protecting the 
rights of employees. But, as we all know, strikes 
are prohibited in the Soviet Union. 

K. First, we have no law prohibiting strikes. And 
then, who can say that strike is the only way of 
protecting the interests of working people? In our 
country working people have more effective means 
than strikes when it comes to prelecting their in¬ 
terests. Let me ask you why do people in the 
West resort to strikes? 

S. Workers go on strike when they are threaten¬ 
ed with dismissal as a result of cutbacks in pro¬ 
duction or when they want better working condi¬ 
tions and higher pay. 

K. As I’ve already said, in the Soviet Union no 
manager can dismiss a worker without the consent 
of the trade union. And the trade unions will agree 
to that only if the management can show that it 
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has legal grounds for doing so. This will not be 
easy because there are numerous rules and regula 
Lions concerning the right to work. If the manage¬ 
ment dismisses a worker without trade union con¬ 
sent, this action is regarded as unlawful, and a 
court will immediately have the dismissed person 
reinstated. I want to emphasize that I am talking 
here about isolated cases. Owing to the nature of 
the Soviet economy, we don’t have mass dismissals, 
as you have in the West. So, it isn’t really neces¬ 
sary for a trade union to resort to strike action 
when it can veto the management’s decision to dis¬ 
miss a worker. 

S. And what can your trade unions do in the 
field of labour protection? 

K. The union of coal miners was involved in a 
labour dispute between the managers of some mines 
and the miners. What happened was that the mi¬ 
ners were made to work overtime, beyond the es¬ 
tablished quotas, and without adequate financial 
compensation or extra days off. All this was in 
violation of labour legislation. At the demand of 
the trade union- and this right is granted to our 
trade unions by law all the miners received due 
compensation, and the managers at fault were pun¬ 
ished: 150 of them were fined and 100 others were 
disciplined. For this latter group of managers, 
should they be found guilty of violating labour leg¬ 
islation one or two more times, they could be dis¬ 
missed, if this is demanded by the trade union. 
Although it is an extreme measure, every now and 
then trade unions have to resort to their right to 
insist on the dismissal of managers who infringe 
on workers’ interests. 

In 1982 over 10,000 managers of different ranks 
were replaced at the demand of trade unions. 
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S. This is apparently an effective lever of in¬ 
fluencing managerial policy. In what kind of situa¬ 
tion do your trade unions resort to it? 

K. For instance, when regulations concerning 
working conditions are violated. Every trade union 
has a labour protection committee. If it finds short¬ 
comings that may cause damage to the health of 
workers, it can have work halted temporarily in 
the given section, on the given machine, lathe or 
other equipment until the defect is eliminated. The 
committee has the right to demand that the work 
of shops and even whole enterprises be suspended if 
the working conditions do not meet the require¬ 
ments of safety and labour protection. In the Tyu¬ 
men Region (Western Siberia), for instance, 38 
factory shops and production areas were closed in 
1981, and 150 managers found guilty of violating 
labour legislation were dismissed, fined or punished 
in some other manner. 

S. It is one thing to put an end to violation of 
laws, but quite another to create satisfactory work¬ 
ing conditions for which tremendous investments 
are required. How do your trade unions cope with 
their tasks in this field? 

K. Each year collective agreements are concluded 
between the management and the workers. These 
agreements provide for concrete measures to im¬ 
prove working conditions. The money for these 
purposes comes from the enterprise’s profits and is 
allocated from the national budget. The trade union 
sees to it that the provisions of the collective agree¬ 
ments are strictly carried out. Should the manage¬ 
ment fail to fulfill its commitments, the trade union 
immediately puts to use the levers of influence at 
its disposal. However, as a rule, relations between 
the management and the work collective never reach 
a critical point. All other considerations aside, in 
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conditions of a manpower shortage it is much more 
economically advantageous for the management of 
an enterprise to spend more money on improving 
working conditions than to run the risk of losing 
workers or failing to attract new workers. 

S. Pay increase demands are a frequent cause 
of strikes in the West. Can Soviet trade unions 
raise the question of pay increase with the manage¬ 
ment? 

K. No, they cannot. The management is not em¬ 
powered to raise pay and pay rates which are uni¬ 
form all over the country for each category of work¬ 
ers. But the trade union has a right to raise this 
issue in the Council of Ministers and other govern¬ 
ment bodies. For example, the coal miners’ union 
has asked twice for wage rises in recent years, 
and twice the coal miners’ wages have gone up. 
Last time their wages rose by 27 per cent on the 
average. It is important to note that their wage 
rises meant an increase in their real incomes, for 
they are not a compensation for growing inflation 
as the prices of basic foodstuffs and services in this 
country are stable. 

Thus, questions of dismissals, labour protection 
and pay rises can hardly be a reason for strikes in 
our country, as our workers have more effective 
means to protect their interests. Strikes are simply 
unnecessary in our country. It is not accidental 
that practically all working people in the Soviet 
Union are trade union members. They join the trade 
unions because they regard them as reliable pro¬ 
tectors of their interests. 

S. If trade unions have such extensive rights, 
this is bound to restrict initiative on the part of 
the management to some extent. Doesn’t that affect 
production efficiency? 
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K. In oilier words, do trade unions abuse their 
rights? No, they do not, for that would only do 
damage to the interests of their members. In social¬ 
ist society even serious conflicts between the man¬ 
agement and the workers are never of the nature 
of irreconcilable or, as we say, antagonistic contra¬ 
dictions. For we don’t have a class of employers 
with their own interests and a class of hired work¬ 
ers with opposite interests. Managers and workers 
alike serve society. Therefore, despite the function 
al differences between the management and the 
workers, their interests essentially coincide. For 
instance, the management is responsible for the 
fulfilment of production plans, but the workers are 
no less interested in this. If the plan is not ful¬ 
filled it will result in lower incomes for the work¬ 
ers. Besides, the workers may lose some other ma¬ 
terial benefits. For example, less day-care centres 
for children, less rest homes, sport facilities, etc. 
will be built since the money for their construction 
is mostly allocated from the profits of the enter¬ 
prise. All this is laid down in detail in the collective 
agreement. That is why the vital interests of the 
workers and their unions are inseparably linked 
with plan fulfilment, and the workers’ obligations in 
this respect are also defined in the collective agree¬ 
ment. 

S. All this seems rather strange. Which side will 
your trade union lake then if a situation arises in 
which the interests of production are in conflict 
with the interests of the workers? 

K. Since in our system the interests of produc¬ 
tion and the interests of workers coincide, such a sit¬ 
uation cannot arise. W hen conflicts do appear, it 
usually means that this balance is disrupted. Let’s 
suppose that a worker regularly breaks labour dis¬ 
cipline, often shirks work, and the management 
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intends to dismiss him. In tins conflict situation the 
trade union of course will not take the worker’s 
side. But if, for example, the management refuses to 
build a day-care centre, which is provided for in 
the collective agreement, the trade union will def 
initely take the side of its members, no matter 
what explanations may be offered by the manage¬ 
ment to justify the decision it has taken. In the 
long run, the building of a day-care centre is in 
the interests of production since it meets the needs 
of workers and attracts new workers. 

S. I believe it is just this kind of role played by 
Soviet trade unions, which seems most unusual 
from the Western point of view, that has led to de¬ 
bates about whether or not Soviet trade unions are 
free trade unions. 

K. But what do you mean by “free” or “not 
free” trade unions? If we are talking about free¬ 
dom of the trade union to protect, unhindered by 
the state, the workers’ interests from any violations 
of labour legislation by the management, then So¬ 
viet trade unions have much more freedom than 
their Western counterparts. Westerners often make 
the mistake of looking at our life in terms of their 
own realities. In this particular case, they assume 
that conflicts between employers and workers are 
inevitable. Indeed, such conflicts are irreconcilable 
in the West for the interests of these two groups 
radically differ. In our country conflicts between the 
management and the workers come down to argu¬ 
ments about ways of achieving a common goal: to 
raise production efficiency so that society could 
better satisfy the requirements of every citizen. The 
trade union is concerned with the very same prob¬ 
lem. That’s why under socialism protection of 
workers’ interests does not at all imply waging a 
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struggle with the state represented by the manage¬ 
ment in order to win certain benefits. That would 
be very much like trying to break into an open 
house. For purposes of comparison we may recall 
that to win the right to an 8-hour working day US 
workers had to wage a long struggle by going 
on strikes. In this country the decree on an 8-hour 
working day was among the first decrees issued by 
the Soviet government in 1917. And it was done 
on the initiative of the government. The Soviet 
state pursues the same policy today. But trade unions 
are still needed; their task is to protect the rights 
and interests of workers from red tape, incompe¬ 
tence and distortion of Soviet laws, which regret¬ 
tably are still the style of work of some managers. 

Thus, the idea of “free” and “not free” trade 
unions, when applied to our country, is quite mean¬ 
ingless, and to raise it shows a lack of knowledge 
of our country. And who knows, it may also indi¬ 
cate a deliberate distortion of the facts about the 
USSR. 

Incidentally, not only the role of trade unions is 
sometimes deliberately distorted, but the role of an 
individual in our society as well. 



Facts and Figures 

All members of the work collective at every So¬ 
viet enterprise, from the worker to the manager, be¬ 
long to the same trade union, which forms a part 
of the amalgamated union of the given sector. In 
all, there are 31 sectoral unions in the USSR. They 
unite in their ranks 134 million people, or more 
than 98 per cent of the gainfully employed popula¬ 
tion. 


In the Soviet Union any working person can join 
a trade union. The fee for joining and the monthly 
contributions are one per cent of a worker’s earn¬ 
ings. Annually, about three million people join 
trade unions. 

• * • 

Without trade union consent the management of 
Soviet enterprises cannot adopt production plans 
and carry out other managerial functions. Besides, 
the trade union supervises the observance of la- 








hour legislation by the management and exercises 
control in the field of labour protection and society. 


* * 


* 


Trade union labour protection committees, whose 
staff includes over 6,000 specialists, have the right 
to suspend work at a production area or a workshop 
where labour protection laws are violated. At their 
insistence, higher bodies can close down whole en¬ 
terprises. The annual figures of such cases come 
to 3,000-3,500. In 1982, for instance, work at 180 
enterprises and 3,000 shops was suspended at the 
trade unions’ request. While the shortcomings were 
being eliminated the workers received their average 
wages. In the same year 9,800 managers were dis¬ 
missed for violating labour legislation and labour 
protection regulations or for ignoring the demands 
of labour protection committees. 


Over the past five years 25,000 million roubles 
from the state budget was spent in the USSR for 
improving working conditions. Apart from that each 
year the government allocates over 1,500 million 
roubles for manufacturing special-purpose clothing 
and other protective devices, which are used by 56 
million people. 


At present the cost of labour protection and safe¬ 
ty equipment amounts to ten per cent, and in some 
industries—to 20 per cent, of an enterprise’s fixed 
assets. The level of industrial injury in the USSR 
is the world’s lowest. And it is constantly decreas- 
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ing (in the period from 1975 to 1980 it dropped by 
24 per cent). The number of cases of occupational 
disease fell by 23 per cent over the same period. 


# # 




In the USSR 1,500 medical sections, nearly 
42,000 health stations and 18,000 shop medical de¬ 
partments function directly at enterprises and organ¬ 
izations. 


* * 




One hundred and twenty research institutions, 
among them 15 specialized institutes, whose repre¬ 
sentatives form a special task-oriented commission 
under the USSR Academy of Sciences, are engaged 
in solving problems of labour hygiene and occupa¬ 
tional disease. 


• • 




Since the Soviet government was formed 67 years 
ago no law curtailing the rights of trade unions has 
been adopted. On the contrary, the sphere of their 
activities is constantly expanding so that at pre¬ 
sent they deal with many problems which were ear¬ 
lier handled by government bodies. For instance, 
it is the trade unions that administer the state so¬ 
cial insurance funds (almost 40,000 million roubles 
a year), to which, incidentally, trade union mem¬ 
bers do not contribute a single kopeck. Besides, all 
the health resorts of the country are managed by 
trade unions. 

s* 
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Soviet trade unions have the right to nominate 
candidates to bodies of state authority and also the 
right to initiate legislation. 

• • • 

Independently or jointly with government minis¬ 
tries and departments, Soviet trade unions publish 
10 newspapers and 26 magazines with a total cir¬ 
culation of 30 million copies. Each year trade unions 
issue more than 300 books and brochures with a 
total circulation of 25 million copies. 



Active Participation of the Working 
People in Running the State 


K. To sum up then, what is your conception of 
democracy: is it equality, freedom, prosperity for 
all? What in your opinion should be the yardstick 
for measuring democracy? 

S. Many people are trying to find an answer to 
this question each in his own way. And for most 
of them democracy is ultimately a question about 
freedoms. I believe many Westerners remember the 
words of the well-known American Henry Ward 
Beecher who said that the real democratic idea was 
not that every man should be on a level with every 
other, but that every one should have freedom 
without hindrance. 

K. It is for this reason that we do not separate 
individual freedoms and political rights from eco¬ 
nomic rights. We are convinced that the talk about 
freedom can have meaning only if society guar¬ 
antees everyone the minimum economic means ne¬ 
cessary for maintaining an existence worthy of 
man, if everyone, irrespective of income, can get 
an education and a job, if no one in the country is 
hungry or homeless. Our socialist society has 
achieved this. Although people’s incomes vary, de¬ 
pending on their contribution to society, as I have 
already said, we don’t have your age-old division 






between wealth and poverty. This we consider to 
be an intrinsic part of democracy. 

S. What then is your conception of democracy? 

K. Just what the word “democracy” originally 
means: people’s power. Let’s consider the leaders 
of our two countries. Among the members of your 
present and previous administrations will you find 
many who come from the midst of the people, so to 
speak? Most of them are representatives of the 
upper class, and much more seldom, of the middle 
class. They are the people who have determined and 
continue to determine the destiny of the American 
nation, guided solely by their own views and in¬ 
terests. While among members of the present So¬ 
viet government are a former fitter, assistant train 
driver, carpenter, turner, and worker. Minister of 
the Electronic Industry Alexander Shokin began 
his working life as a handyman, and Minister of 
the Automobile Industry Viktor Polyakov was a fit¬ 
ter’s apprentice. This list could be continued. Most 
of the Soviet statesmen and Party leaders come 
from workers’ and peasants’ families. The decisions 
taken by them undoubtedly reflect the views and 
interests of the milieu from which they came. 

S. But is it important which social class a per¬ 
son comes from who becomes a politician? Anyway, 
a politician doesn’t have to represent the interests 
only of his own social class. For example, Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who came from a well- 
to-do family, was most popular among ordinary 
Americans. So, the way I see it, when we speak of 
democracy the question of whether people can freely 
express their opinion about their leaders is far 
more important than the question of their social 
origin. 

In Western countries, in accordance with their 
democratic traditions, anyone can, tor instance, write 




to his Mayor, Governor, Congressman or Presi 
dent, without fear. Can Soviet people voice their 
criticism without fear too? 

K. They not only can but do, and quite often. 
They write to officials of all ranks, including the 
head of the state. And every official is obliged to 
reply to the letter he receives within a month’s 
time. It is our constitutional right to criticize the 
work of state bodies and of individual officials, to 
suggest ways of improving their work. And it is the 
duty of our officials to consider such criticism and 
suggestions and to take all necessary measures in 
this connection. 

S. Do you mean if someone writes a letter to a 
minister, the work of the ministry he is in charge 
of will immediately be reorganized? 

K. There are different kinds of criticism and sug¬ 
gestions, some are well-founded and constructive 
while others are not. But anyone who sends a let¬ 
ter to a government body is certain to get a reply 
either explaining why his criticism or suggestion is 
not to be accepted or informing him about what is 
being done or will be done to eliminate shortcom¬ 
ings. 

S. If this is a generally accepted practice in your 
country, how can your government bodies cope 
with such a stream of mail? 

K. In most big organizations there are special 
sections that handle such mail. They read the let¬ 
ters, noting down everything that is useful and 
merits the attention of managers. To run such sec¬ 
tions means extra expense, but we regard it as nec¬ 
essary from an economic and especially from a 
moral point of view. It is clear that even letters 
containing extremely sharp criticism are written 
with the sole purpose of trying to improve our so¬ 
ciety. Often they set forth valuable suggestions 
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which can yield tangible economic results if ap¬ 
plied on a national scale. But the moral aspect here 
is even more important. People know they can free¬ 
ly express their opinions and contribute to the good 
of society and know they are useful members of 
society. 

S. Certainly no one can have objections to this. 
But in practice isn’t this answering of letters noth¬ 
ing more than a formality? 

K. A formal, bureaucratic attitude can certainly 
be found in some replies. But anyone who receives 
a formal reply to his letter can always complain 
to a higher body and get a more positive response. 
Indeed, a careless attitude to letters from working 
people can cost a manager his job. For instance, 
this happened to Deputy Minister of Public Health 
of the USSR Yelena Novikova not so long ago. 

S. In every country it’s a lot easier to criticize 
a government minister than to criticize your imme¬ 
diate boss. Will you, for instance, talk back to your 
chief if he has been rude to you? Will you tell him 
straight to his face that he is incompetent, if you 
happen to think so? After all, it’s on him that your 
career and your salary largely depend. 

K. There is no denying that one needs courage 
to do that. Not every manager is willing to listen 
to criticisms from his subordinates. And every boss 
can make things unpleasant for those who dare crit¬ 
icize him. However, in the Soviet Union rank-and- 
file workers can count on reliable and powerful sup¬ 
port, too. First, the law is on their side: any form 
of persecution for criticism is prohibited by the 
Constitution and is punishable by law. Secondly, 
trade unions are always ready to help them, as I 
have already mentioned. And lastly, they have such 
a powerful ally as public opinion which even most 
high-ranking officials must take into account. 
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S. And what do you moan by “public opinion” 
here? 

K. There are at least two more institutions in 
the Soviet Union which protect people’s right to 
criticism and freedom of speech, and they also 
make one’s opinion known. The press is the first of 
them... 

S. But what can your press do apart from giving 
publicity to your views? 

K. Newspapers also help one stand one’s ground. 
If it is a case of some personal grievance, our pa¬ 
pers will see that justice is done; if some social 
issue has been raised, they will help to solve it. 

S. But how? 

K. Recently, for instance, our popular weekly 
newspaper Literaturnaya Gazeta in its regular co¬ 
lumn “An Official Reply” published a letter from 
the USSR Ministry of Public Health. It was a reply 
to readers who complained about shortcomings in 
the health service. It was said in the reply that all 
twenty complaints received by the paper had been 
checked. The facts referred to in five of the read¬ 
ers’ letters were not confirmed. In three cases the 
actions of the medical workers concerned were found 
to be criminal offences and an investigation was 
started. As regards the rest, those responsible for 
the shortcomings in the care of patients were pun¬ 
ished: some were dismissed and others were repri¬ 
manded. And the Ministry was taking urgent steps 
to eliminate the errors in question. 

S. What made the Ministry of Public Health, 
which is probably as bureaucratic as any other gov¬ 
ernment ministry in the world, take such resolute 
measures? 

K. The Ministry of Public Health was just doing 
its duty by responding promptly to the readers’ 
complaints. It took only a month for it to carry out 
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Iho necessary measures. That is perhaps a bit un¬ 
usual. But the authority of the press in our country 
is such that hardly any official, including ministers, 
will dare to ignore it. And the matter does not rest 
there. The newspaper concerned is usually respon¬ 
sible for following up the case. If after a certain 
period of time there has been no improvement, 
the paper will return to the subject calling atten¬ 
tion to the failure of the officials concerned to up¬ 
hold the interests of society. In fact, this aspect of 
the activity of our press is a form of public con¬ 
trol over the work of managers and executives. 

S. Apart from this aspect, as you put it, what else 
can your press do? 

K. Very often a newspaper is a proving ground 
for new, at times controversial, ideas which call 
forth heated debates. A barometer of public opinion, 
the press raises issues that are ripe for discussion. 
Some time ago, for instance, in the pages of the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta the idea of a flexible work 
schedule was discussed, as the traditional and rather 
rigid work schedule is often inconvenient for 
working people and does not in every case promote 
work efficiency. The paper proposed that the hours 
when the working day began and ended be decided 
by the employees themselves, with the number of 
hours within a working day as stipulated by law 
remaining unchanged. The idea found ardent sup¬ 
porters and no less ardent opponents. As a result, 
some enterprises and organizations adopted the 
scheme, and they did not fail to inform the paper 
about its effect on labour productivity. Reflecting 
public opinion, Ihe press not infrequently initiates 
reforms of national significance. For instance, the 
draft school reform was actually the product of 
readers’ letters and articles published in the press. 
Our press also played an active role in the drawing 
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up, discussion and adoption of the Law on Work 
Collectives, another institution in this country which 
ensures that ordinary people can freely express 
their views. 

S. What is a work collective? It’s an unfamiliar 
notion in the West. 

K. A work collective is a relatively compact social 
group consisting of people doing a specific job. In 
short, it is the work force of an enterprise or organ¬ 
ization. Work collectives have wide powers in the 
USSR. The management does not take a single im¬ 
portant decision without taking their opinion into 
consideration. 

S. In what way can workers take part in admin¬ 
istering affairs which traditionally lie within the 
competence of the management? 

K. For example, the production plan of an enter¬ 
prise cannot be adopted until it has been approved 
by the work collective. A draft plan is usually dis¬ 
cussed at general meetings of the workers, where 
everyone can express his opinion concerning any 
point of the document, knowing that his comment 
or proposal will be taken into consideration. Only af¬ 
ter the majority of the work collective’s members 
have voted in favour of the draft can it be adopted 
by this enterprise. 

Work collectives discuss and approve regulations 
concerning the work routine at enterprises and the 
management’s duties as regards the organization of 
production and labour. They can put forward the 
names of their colleagues who in their opinion de¬ 
serve various awards and extra bonuses. They can 
also ask the management to punish shirkers who 
hinder the successful fulfilment of production 
plans. The Law on Work Collectives which was 
adopted after nationwide discussion empowers work 
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collectives to call to account those executives who 
fail to fulfill their duties under the collective agree¬ 
ment. The Law also says that state and manage¬ 
ment bodies should take into consideration the opi¬ 
nions and proposals of the work collectives in solv¬ 
ing all problems pertaining to the activity of en¬ 
terprises. 

S. It seems to me that the work collectives’ pow¬ 
ers are not much different from the rights enjoyed 
by your trade unions. 

K. The stability of any system largely depends 
on the number of elements in it that serve as back¬ 
ups for each other. This applies not only to en¬ 
gineering. If there is a certain overlapping of the 
rights and duties of the trade unions and those of 
the work collectives, it only means that the work¬ 
ing people’s interests will be better protected, and 
working people will have ever more opportunities to 
participate in the management of state affairs. 

S. State affairs managed by working people? Isn’t 
that an exaggeration? 

K. How else would you call, for instance, our tra¬ 
dition of nationwide discussion of all the most sig¬ 
nificant draft laws? Such discussions preceded the 
adoption not long ago of the laws on the school 
reform and work collectives. Not long before that 
nationwide discussions were held of our housing 
legislation, the legislation on marriage and the fa¬ 
mily and the draft of the country’s new constitu¬ 
tion. 

S. How effective are such discussions? 

K. The nationwide discussion of the new consti¬ 
tution, for instance, lasted nearly four months. Over 
that period about 400,000 proposals and amendments 
to some of its articles were received by the Consti- 
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tution Commission. As may be expected, many were 
similar to one another. Some proposals were consid¬ 
ered unsound and were rejected by the Commis¬ 
sion. Among the latter was the proposal to intro¬ 
duce the concept of a single nation into our Fun¬ 
damental Law, to abolish the Union Republic or 
drastically to curtail their sovereignty by depriving 
them of the right to secede from the USSR, the 
right to enter into relations with other states, etc. 
The proposals accepted by the Commission are sub¬ 
stantive ones. For example, the article on the duty 
of our citizens to bring up their children now also 
says that children are obliged to care for their par¬ 
ents and help them. In all, as a result of nation¬ 
wide discussion, amendments were introduced in 
110 out of 173 articles of the Draft Constitution, 
and one new article was added. After that the Draft 
was submitted for discussion to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

We regard the participation of working people in 
the management of state affairs as a higher school 
of social activity. Isn’t this genuine people’s power, 
if we speak of democracy? The fact that in the past 
two decades 20 million people have gone through 
the school of state administration in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion speaks in favour of socialist democracy. 







Facts and Figures 

Every fourth citizen over 18 years of age in this 
country is to various extent taking part in the man¬ 
agement of public affairs. One of the forms of 
this participation is working as deputies to bodies 
of state authority - the Soviets of People’s Depu¬ 
ties. At present there are 2.3 million elected depu¬ 
ties to the Soviets. Besides, over 30 million activists 
take part in their work. 

* * * 

Another form of working people’s participation in 
managing public affairs is people’s control. About 
10 million volunteers see to it that there should be 
no waste of state funds or other manifestations of 
incompetent management. There are altogether 
1.3 million people’s control groups and posts, which 
are found at practically all enterprises and organi¬ 
zations and at many collective and state farms. 
Among members of people’s control bodies are 4.7 
million workers, 1.5 million collective farmers, 3.5 
million office workers, 200,000 pensioners and house¬ 
wives and 50,000 students. 


More than 600,000 representatives of work col¬ 
lectives take part in the administration of justice 
in the capacity of People’s Assessors. A significant 
percentage of them—46.5 per cent—are workers. 

• • • 

Soviet public and state organizations receive 
many letters in which working people raise various 
social issues they are interested in. For example, 
in the period from 1977 to 1982 over 1.8 million 
letters were received by the trade unions’ managing 
bodies. 

* * * 

In the period from 1980 to 1983 the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee received over two million letters, 
and 70,000 visitors were received by the CPSU 
Central Committee officials. Over the same period 
more than 10 million written and oral messages 
from citizens were considered by local Party organ¬ 
izations. 

* * * 

The newspapers’ editorial offices in the Soviet 
Union annually receive 60 to 70 million letters 
from readers. 




MHxami AHaTOJibeBHq Tapatyia 

EECE/Jhl O COBETCKOH flEMOKPATHH 
Ha aHrjinftcKOM «3UKe 
UeHa 25 Kon. 





